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Introduction 



Ir HAS i5i:r.x said of the American press that 
it is the Icast-critici/ccl institution h\ oar society, although it 
considers iisell' a critic oi' al! oUicr ii:istiiiUions. As Louis M. Lyons 
put it in 1[)()4: 

N(j oihcr iiisiiiuti(jii move rctjuircs consiaiii ami searching criticism, 
regai\llcss of die liypcvscnsiiiviiy to criucisin so olten evidenced by 
U)() many of iis proprietors, , , . llie lack ol" any sustained criticism 
of so esseniial iiu in^uuition as die press is a seritms lapse in resj^onsible 
relaiion^hips in a rational society. This is one ol" die yet unanswered 
pr()blenis of a democratic society,^ 

The American press has generally been hostile to and resentful 
oi' outside criticism. Vet. despite this opposition, our supposedly 
least-critici/.ed institution has certainly not gone ^//icriticizecl. 
\''igon)US inlninnn'al criticism olten ap[jcared in American news- 
papers i)erore power grndually shifted from the editorial oflice 
U) the business odice in the late 19th and early 20th Centuries; 
hundreds of articles ap[)raising and criticizing press performance 
ha\'e appeared in general and specialized magazines; many in- 
dividuals— anunig dietu Upton Sinclair. W^ill Irwin. Silas Bent, 
Oswald (iarrison Villard, Morris Markey, Robert Bcnchley, 
Oeorge Seldes. A. J, Liebling, Carl Lindstrom, Don Hollenbeck, 
Charles Collingwood, Nat HentofF. Harry Ashniore and Ben 
Bagdikian— have written articles and books and broadcast pro- 
grants abovit the press. Other evaluations ot: press performance 
have come from journalism schools, individual academicians and 
various other persons, agencies and organizations inside and 
outside the craft. 

What has been lacking is systematic and sustained appraisal 
and criticism iocusing on press performance as a process. Sim- 

i "Liebling. Libel and tiic Press.'* Tfw Atlantic, 2L3:5 (^fay 19G4). p. 46. 
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ilarly, the process of appniisal and criticism itself and the major 
critics ihenisclves have been subjected to little iornial study. 

The department in The Xeiu Yorker known as "The Wayward 
Prt'ss" has been one of the most sustained— althoucrh irregular 
and une\en— series of n\agazine articles on press peribrmance, 
stretching i'rom the magazine's lounding in 1U25 to the death of 
A. J. Liebling in Through his "Wayward Press" articles, 

and the subsequent republication of many of them in three books, 
Liebling became the leading press critic of his day (and at the 
same time a ^vit and satirist of tJie first magnitude). A figure 
reputed to have frayed the tempers oL' many newspaper executives 
(Bag'dikian has humorously suggested that a new unit of measure- 
ment, the Liebling, be used to ga^-ge the blood pressure of angry 
newspaper proprietors"), Liebling turned out S3 "Wayward 
Presses" between 1945 and 1963. Although he is often cited and 
assigned for reading in jomaialism classes and quoted in speeches, 
articles and books, Liebling himself has been little studied. Ap- 
praisals of his performance as a critic of the press are rare in 
the literature of journalism. This study has undertaken to help 
nil that void. 

TJic metliod is set forth in detail in tlie dissertation.'^ Basically 
it asked what Liebling did and how well he did it. 

- "I'lie Press luul Its Critics: Please Don't Slioot tiie Piano Player," in 
Problems of Jour7udism—I96'l : Procccdiyigs of the 196-I Co7ivcntio7i of the 
.Uncrican Society o/ \'cicsp(il)cr Editors. W'asliington: ASNE, 1901, p. 104. 

^ Nfidura, Ecimiiiid M., ".An .Appraisal of .A. J. Liebling's Performance as 
a Critic of the Press," unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Iowa, 
February 19G9, 



A Brief Biography 



Ar>HuiT JosHPH LiEBLiNG w'us bom in Ncu^ 
York in 1004 to a prosperous, cultured family. Literature and 
music were av.ulahle in his boyhood home, and the family oc- 
casionally traveled to Europe. laebling's father was a furrier who 
lost his fortune in the Crash of ]92D, but this was after liis son 
had left home for a newspaper career. 

7^he availability of newspapers at home— seA'eral different New 
York papers, in fact— was an early factor in interesting Liebling 
in the press. Another was the boy's nearsightedness, u'hich cut 
down his outdoor activities and led him to spend many hours 
indo(Ms reading. 

Liebling's youth was relatively uneventful until he entered 
Dartmouth College in 1920 imd encountered John Moffatt 
Mecklin, a professor of sociology who had recently come to Dart- 
mouth from Pittsburgh. Liebling formed no friendship or eveir 
personal acquaintance with Mecklin, but he was impressed by 
the man's lectures on the great steel strike of 1919. First, Liebling 
later wrote, Mecklin fostered a critical attitude within him by 
discoursing on the untrustworthiness of newspaper reporting of 
the strike and on newspaper bias against labor. Second, Mecklin 
praised the New York ]Vorld for telling the truth about the strike. 
"After I heard him," Liebling wrote, "there was only one paper 
in the country I would have considered working on. That wa.s 
the IVorkir' 

Liebling apparently decided at some time during his stay at 
Dartnioiuh that he wanted to be a writer and a journalist, yet 
the one course that he failed there was English composition. In 
the end he did not receive a desrree from Dartmouth, beiufr 
expelled in his senior year for repeatedly missing the compulsory 
morning chape). (Liebling was born into a Jewish family, but 

^ A. J. Liebling, The Wayward Prrs.sman (Garden City, N.Y.: Doublcday, 
1947), p. 23. 
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he was :in ngiiostic as an achilt.) b. ^'iinouth ncvcnhcless has 
recogni/cd him as DartiuouLh in its aiutnni magazine. 

Alter leaving Hanover he was ijrielly with a New Ilauipshire 
magazine called Gnniitr MoiitJily but he soozi returned to New 
York and entered the Pulit/.er Seln)c)l t)[ Journalism at Columbi t 
University, Mis work there IVom the police reporters* "shacks" 
solidified his desire to be a newspaperman. Other aspects of 
Columbia bothered him: 

Alchodgh the school bore tlic name of a fighting editor-publisher, 
there was nothing in the instruction to suggest that a newspaper ought 
to take a definite position in any controversy. 'i1ic pattern held up 
to us was Ado]])h Ochs's colorless, odoiless, and especially tasteless 
Ti)ni's of 11)23, n political hernKiphrochte capable of intercourse with 
conservatives of both parties at the same time. \Ve were constantly 
assured that all publishers u*e?e righteous. . . . W'q ueie enjoined to 
be sober and industrious, because the day of the drinking newspaper- 
man was past. And we were given paragraphs from newspapers to 
reconipose, as an exercise in '*news\vnting/' It had all the intellectual 
status of a training school for future employees of the A. Jl:P.- 

Liebling began to develop a disquiet about the newspaper field 
and he formed a negative attitude about journalism education. 
But he persevered and in lf)25 gained a Pnichelor of Literature 
degi'ee— "a maraschino cherrv on the siuidae of academic absin*- 
dity.'*-' 

Six weeks of desultory job-hunting added to his disquiet ^viih 
the kno^vleclge that New York editors were less interested in the 
fact that he ^vas a New Yorker keen to work in the city he knew 
than in whether he had ever worked in small cities distant from 
New York. This attitude seemed to I.aebling to be the exact 
opposite of what it should be. 

But in 1D23 he found a job on the sports copy desk of the 
Times, However, he was fired within eight months for having 
inserted a fictitious referee's name— "Ignoto." Latin and Italian 
for imknown~in l)asketball box scores whenever the correspon- 
dent had not supplied a referee's name. 

The year 192fi fomid him l^rieHy doing general reporting for 

2 Ibid, p, 28, 
^ Ibid., 13. 
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the Providence Evening BuUetiu, but he was quickly moved up 
to feature u'riting lor its sister papei", the morning Providence 
JonrnaL He stayed witli the Providence papers until 1930, except 
For an important year in Paris in l!)2fi-27, when his father pro- 
vided the money for him to study at the Sorhonne. He ^vas an 
indiflerent student of French n\edieval history and literature, 
but it was here th;U two of his greatest passions ripened— France 
and tlie love of the good life, especially eating. On returning to 
the journal in 1027 "1 , . , oozed prose over every aspect of 
Rhode Island life/-^ 

Although he enjoyed Rhode Island, by Ifl'^O Liebling began 
to itch for New \'ork again. ^Vhether he quit the Journal or 
was hred is imclear. Mis writings on this are contradictory; his 
friends inierviewcd for this study are not siu'c. Nevertheless, he 
was back in Ne\v York in the fall of 1030 unsuccessfully trying 
to join the World staff. Me did hnally catch on as a Feature 
stringer fc^r the SuJiday World. The sale of the morning, evening 
and Stnulay ll'or/r/s by the Pulit/er heirs in February 1931 ended 
his dream of writing for that newspaper. In fact, the sale of the 
U\)rlds to Scrippsd Inward was a watershed in Liebling's life— he 
came back to it again and again during his later writing career. 
Fhs resentment of what the Piditzer heirs and Roy Howard 
had done knew no bounds. The abandonment of the traditions 
of the World, its combination wnih the Telegram— 'whkh Liebling 
considered to be a vastly inferior paper, the hopelessness of the 
employees* attempt to buy the TFor/ri, the summary unemploy- 
ment of almost 3.000 ]Vorld \vorkers, and the w\ay in which even 
some of the Telegram staiTers were sunnnarily cast adrift to make 
room for desirable cx-World people all made deep impressions 
on Liebling and no doubt profoundly influenced his later attitudes 
as a critic of the press. 

Back on the streets himself, Liebling tried all the odier New 
York papers before he could bring himself to try the new ]V or Id- 
Telegram. But he finally did, perhaps in the hope that Howard 
woidd li\e up to his promise to continue the spirit of the World, 
*'I felt a personal resentment,** Liebling later wrote, "against this 
newsprint Falstaff capering over the dead Hotspur."" 

IhuL, fiO. 
s/biVI., 102. 
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In four years at the \\'orUl-Tclciira)n Lieblino; wvolc almost a 
thousand feattu'C stoi-ics. Mc started there at S75 :i week, but as 
the Depression deepened his pay was cut twice, dropping him to 
SC0.75 a week, less than he had been earning in Providence 
almost five vears before. AlthouGfh he liked his work, it was 
nevertheless galling to have to \vork for Howard, the co-villain 
in the death of the IVorUL the archetype of the '*rube" and the 
moneyed interests. He wrote: 

Very early in my ]VorJd'Tch'g)'a?n life I acquired a human respon- 
sibility, which through circumstances beyond the control of cither 
of us became at times exceedingly hcuvy. This took the caicfree, 
juvenile jollity out of journalism for me definitively. It taught me 
diat society is divided, not into ne\vspaper people and non-newspaper 
people, but into people with money and people without it. I did not 
belong to a joyous, improvident professional group including me and 
Roy Hownrd, i)ut to a section of society including me and any 
floorw^alker at Macy's. Mr. Howard, even though he asked to be 
called Roy, belonged in a section that included him and the gent 
who owned Macy's. This clarified my thinking about publishers, 
their common interests and motivations.^^ 

Nineteen thirty-four was a busy year. Liebling was married— 
the first of three childless marriages. He wms involved in work 
on the fledgling Ne^vspaper Guild. He started \vork on the first 
of his 17 books. He began to report and rewrite for The Neio 
Yorker. His contributions appeared in the "Talk of the Town" 
department. 

In 1935 Liebling asked for his first raise from the World- 
Telegram, wms refused, and quit. He then completed the list of 
major ne^v^spaper publishing figures for whom he worked with 
an eight-week stint \v*ith Hearst's King Features Syndicate. He 
soon, hou-ever, negotiated a stalT position on The New Yorker. 
His first year there was not smooth, but after he made the transi- 
tion from the newspaper short- feature style to the longer magazine 
story format he became established as a waiter of ''profiles." 
Liebling never established a close relationship wdth Harold Ross, 
the fotnider and editor of The New Yorker, but he did respect 
and admire him. 



(^Ibid., 103-4. 
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During World War II L.icbling was sLiinned by the fall of 
France. He made loiir trips to Kurope and North Alrica and 
established a reputation as a good war correspondent. ACtcr he 
took o\er **l1ie Wayward Press" in lL)4.v, Liebling enjoyed the 
assumed role of press critic, altlKMigli he ne\er really devoted 
lidl time t(.) it. Most of these pieces were published between 1945 
and and during a period in the 19G0s. During 1945-63 

Liebling also traveled widely while writing on eating, boxing, 
horse racing, the C)lympics, Middle Kast politics, Chicago and, 
among otiier characters. Governor f'.arl Long of Louisiana, But 
by the hue I95()s he was nor a man. 

Liebling was distressed and depressed in Novenibcv 1963 by 
the assassination (jf President Kennedy. On December 19, 1963, 
he entered Mount Sinai hospital in New York with bronchial 
pncuinoin'a. Me died on December 28, ha\ing returned to his 
bel()\ed Paris in his last delirium. His wife and a sister survived. 

Liebling was remend)ered by iiis friends and accjuaintances as 
*'j()e." a shy. (|uiet, amiable, kind man. Mc lo\'ed to tell stories, 
but he might keep silent through an entire meal with friends. 
He was as prodigious an cater as he was a voracious reader. He 
is still fondly remembered in Xew \'ork. "The circle of his ad- 
mirers is almost a cult." one former ac([Liaiiua nee told this writer. 




The Wayward Press" 



PkI'CI'rsors of ilic "Waywrird Press" depart- 
ment in The Sew Yarkcr a]:)[)eared under various names Ironi 
Wir^ lr> l!)27-' Pjehi])d ilic Xews.'^ "The Current P.ve.ss," "A Re- 
porter at Large" (\vliicli continued with a completely dilFerent 
locus) and "The Press in Rc\ ie\v"— before "The Way^vard Press" 
ap]jeared atop tiie column in the issue of Deceniber 24, 1927. 
Morris Markey, I'ormerly a reporter for the New York World, 
had written most oF these pieces before R(jbert Pienehley took 
over in mid-H.)27 under the pscndonyni "Gny l-^au-kes." Benchley 
wrote 74 "Wayward Presses/' most of thcni light, chatty and 
more or less superficial, before his last appeared in 1939. There- 
after the feature ^s'as almost inoribimd until A. ], Licbling. 
burstin<i," v.'ith thinfj^'s tri get off his chest after war correspondence 
in Kuro])e and Xorih .-MVica. took it over in 1945. 

Liebling described iiis decision to try "The Wayward Press" 
in his first book on the press: 

It (July in 1915, when I was settling dowai again in this comury 
that 1 l)cgan to read newspapers regularly again. I read foreign news 
with constant, involuntary reference to ^vhat I hatl seen in Euro[)c 
and to my knou'ledge of the men liling the tlcspatchcs. 1 read iloniestic 
news in tlie li^lu of \vhat 1 had learned I:)Ctwccn Professor Aiecklin's 
s]jeecli [on industry's avnrice and its riding roughshod over the little 
man] and the Mcar.^t executive's dictum about tlie three things people 
rcaHy cared ai)f)ut [hlooc!. tufniey, sex]. Then { began to read sporting 
news again, because I liked boxing and horse racing a lot, i-m\ while 
I was on die page I looked at other sports stories, too. 1 rcail editorials 
because they made me sore, and columnists bccatisc they usually made 
me I'cel terribly c!e\'er. I read ijook reviews hal}itnaliy, and cpiite 
often (Iriimatic and musical criucism, altliough my interest in the 
theater and music was dcsuliory. 4'hen 1 read a lot of the other stufT, 
even tluiugli 1 had already looked at everydiing that ordinarily had 
any interest for me. l)erause newspaper reading can become a nervous 
habit, like wife-beating or small talk. After a few moiuhs at home 
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1 began to react to sonic of the tilings I read. !^onie ol" my reactions 
reseniblctl Ncvere attacks ol mental hives t)r prickly heat. Occasionally 
they vergetl on what psycln'atrists call the tlistnrheil antl assanltativc. 
So 1 su.u!;<;esietl to r)ill Sliawn. the nianaijjinL; etiiior ol Hit: \rw Yarh; }, 
who rclaycti to llaroUl Ross, tlu; head man. that wo revi\e "The 
W'aywarti Trc^s" Jcpartnient.^ 

R{).s.!> n.f;rced. Lieblint^\s first "Wayward Press" chidcd tiie As- 
sociated I're.ss lor its treatnieiu i){ the corrc'S])oiideiit who ga\e it 
die scn(^p on ihc Ciernian surreiuicr. I'.i^^iUy-lwo more "\Vay\s*ard 
Presses" li(jwe(l from his ty])ewviier. 

Lieblinj^'s jmx'SS Tare during this period included daily reading 
ol all the New York ])apers including, after a while, the ]Vall 
Shcci joiniud, Jounidl u[ Cov}))\cyri' , and // Progresso Italo 
A inn i( (UK). During the pcric/dic \ew ^ork newspaper strikes he 
jMckeil \\\) whatexcr other foreign-language New York papo.v he 
coiild re.ul. but was generally dissatisfied with the ont-of-town 
papers. 

lie nsnad)' read the Washington and Clliicagu newspapers and 
a sampling of Southern newspaj^ers. Among others, he subscribed 
to the Las \'egas S\ni and read it when he cotdd find the time or 
when he foinid his regular reading boring. Me also comited 
among his regular favorites Tlic Times and The Ob.se vver of 
London. Of coinse, when he was working on an article, he \voidd 
read other paj^ers as j^art of liis research.. 

lie traveled widely chn'ing this j>eriod and wherever he went 
he de\()nred the local newspa|^ers. (!onse([ncntly th.ere followed 
"Wavward Presses'* and other pieces in which he dissected tiie 
newspa[)evs of the Clavibbean, Kngiand, Scotland. Norway, France, 
New Oi lcans. Chicago and Nevada. Licbling, who lived in Man- 
iiattan and I'.asthampton, Long Island, has been acctiscd of 
parochialism, l)nl he did read onl-of-town ncws]:)apers whenever 
he got his hands on thenr The difference is that he read the 
New Ycnk papers almost systematically when he was there and 
saw only a {cw^ out-of-lowai papers. P)Ut when he was outside of 
i\ew ^'ork or working on a particular article. I.^icbling paid 
careftd attention to the newspapers he encotmtered. His ofhce 
was always stacked high with trsed ncw\sprint. 

^ The Wdyirfirfl Pressman, pp. lin-l?. 
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In iicldition to his firsi-hand use oL" nonlocal papers, Liebling 
\\:\s [ilso ih(j ))enclit:iary of the work of njany people wlio admired 
wUm he WAS doing and who kept hint su]:)plied with examples of 
the loibles of ilieir local newspapers, ^l iieic are many references 
to tiiis material in Liebling's writings and he received nnich 
such mail. Unfortunately, he saved little of it, and w(iaLe\'er 
might be in the fdes of The Xciv Yorker was not made available 
to this writer. His widow, author Jean Stafford (Liebling's third 
wife), recalled that after the Kennedy assassination Liebling 
received many letters asking him to fmd out the truth n!x)ut ^vhat 
happened in Dallas/- (He was, at his death, ^vorking on a "Way- 
ward Press" study of coverage of the assassination. Both his ^vidow 
and Sliawn have expressed the beiief that it had not progressed 
i:)eyond note-taking,"' and chis writer found no such manuscript in 
liis files.) 

Liebling also received many letters of support and encourage- 
ment from working journalists, yet he was not attempting to be 
a national institution: "1 have never made any attempt to cover 
the wlu)!e press of the nation , . , /' he wrote, "It would take a 
stair of MO or 40 people just to read papers every day, and the 
results might or might not make fascinating pid^lication— I am 
inclined to think not/'* 

Lieblirig's methods \s*ere not typical of formal research, Shawai 
has said of Liebling's method of press criticism: 

He [Liebling] regularly read the New York [)apers. He got an idea 
from something that he read and then lie set al^out nietliodicnlly 
reading all that he could find on that topic. He did not usually 
start his newspaper reading looking for somciliing in particular. 

He did his own clip])ing: he had no assistant or hcl])cr, [Liebling 
has nientioned using hcl])crs for sonic menial tasks, and i\frs. Liebhng, 
who herself was on The Xcio Yorker, has expressed the belief that 
these person.^ might have been from a pool of editorial helpers,] 

Occasionally he \s'ould ask for subscri])tions to out-of-tow'n papers, 
and there would be great piles of papers in his office, 

- ]cnn SiulTortl, A Mother in History (New York: Fnrrar, Su-nus Giroiix, 
1905, p. 30, 

•'^ Interviews wiih Jean StafTord Liebling, March 30-3], 1968, and with 
William Shawn, May 17, 1968, 
Q •* A. J, Liebhng, The Press (New York: Ballantine Books, 19G1), p. MO. 
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The idcus for the [>iccc$ were gcneraily his, nlthougli we might 
liave occasionally made sonic suggestions lor a piece to liim. There 
\\'ei-e no set nuniher oi" "\\'ay\vai{] I'lesses** to be clone. Me chd them 
when he leU hke it. i ilon t ])eHc\e chat ihcre were any liiat \s'e 
diihi't use, although there migiu possil^ly have been one or two, 
[This writei" fouuil no unpublished "\\*ay\^-arcl Presses" among Lie- 
hling's maniiscrij)ts.]'''' 

Shawn's description generally lollows those of Mrs, Liebling 
and o{ Samuel \\, MeUowell, a friend and orcpsional coUabonUor 
who shared laebliiig's interest in press criticism,^ His own writ- 
ings reveal no explicit exposition of Liebiing's critical method, 

Liebling snid more than once that he enjoyed the role of critic 
of the press, but he did not keep up his high pitch of actixity 
after the first few years of "The Wayward Press." IVfost of the 
pieces were published between 19-13 and lOoS. There was a 
long fallow period thereaftei' and another burst of activity in 
the HKiOs." Sha\vn recalled that Liebling "at least twice told me 
diat he had said evervihing that he could say."^ Still, Liebling 
usually foimd scuneihing to say again and came back to writing 
an occasional "Wayward Press/' although his later pieces were 
less concerned with the Ivmcll ing of indi\'idnal .stories and more 
ccniccrned with larocr trends. 

Three otlier factors sliould be mentioned: In the 1950s he 
devoted nuich time t(^ hoxine::. horse racinc; and coverinn; the 
Olympics; he tivixclcd extcnsi\cly in t!ie 1950s, sotnetimes staying 
o\erseas for months; his health was beginning to fail. There nuist 
also ha\e been a certain amount of discouragement in trying to 
crack what Liebling felt to be the smug facade of the press. 
"(7^het longer I criticized the press," he wrote in 1950, "the more 
it disimpn)\ed, . . Despite this element of discouragement, 

Interview, M^ny 17, IPGS, 
lull r\ii-u-s. March 'MV.W, lOHS. ^\:\y 17, 1908. 
" ny Via IS, the ntiinhcr of la'ch I inch's "Wayward Presses" pubHsliccl were: 
191:'). 2; 1910. 11; 1917, Vl\ 191S, 10; 1919. 7: 1950. 10; 1951. 3; 1952. 4; 
195:^. S; 1951. 1: 1955, 2; 1056, 1: 1957, 0; 1958. 0: 1959, 0; 1960. 5. 1961. ?>\ 
(062. 0; 196:^ -1, 
« Interview. May 17, 1968. 

^ A. /, Liebling, The Swcrt Scir?icc (New Yovk: Tiie V^'king Press. 195G), 
P.O. 
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iriends and collc:i<;ues iiucrvicwcd l)y tliis writer maiiilaincci that 
Licl)ling" wroic aboui the press \'iun\ the heart and ^\■idloul 
cyiiicisin. 

"He was not at all cvnicaK" Sliawri said. "'I^hea* wa.sii't a drop 
of cynicism in tlie man. Me really believed that he coidd do 
sometliing al)(uit thiiiiiS. Me honestly believed tliat lie coidd 
have some effect. Kvery now and then he woidd come np to 
nic and point t(i .some little reform as l^eing a product ol" his 
work/'^" 

His ellorts as a critic of the press broii^^ht Licblinp; many 
honors and outsific activities. Me was in demand as a public 
speaker althongh. i)v temperament, he was ill-suited for the role, 
often gig!;lin<j; embarrassiu^^ly and obviously ill ;it case. He was 
also in ilemand for appearances on panels of various sorts. He 
sidjstituted for (Charles C.ollin.i^-wcvxl on "AVCBS-TV A'iews the 
Press" and also appeared on the radio precursor of that program, 
"(IPjS \'ie^vs the Press." At the recpicst of thie Nieman Fello^ws, 
Licbling appeared at four of their discirssion sessions at Harvard. 
He spoke b.efore the American .Assoc in lion of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Joinaiah'sm in 10 17 :md tiie American Society of News- 
paper Editors in Iflfd. He was honored by the Ne^vspaper Guild 
chapters of New ^'ork and Chicacro, Early in H)G3 Liebling w\as 
among 81 distinguished ahnnni honored by the Pulitzer School 
of foiuaialism at Cohimbia University. 

After his dcat]) the International Labor Press Association 
honored Liel:)ling by establishing the A. J. Liebling Memorial 
Lecture Series in M)(M. an A. J, Liebling joinaialism Award was 
set up on the West Goast, and tiie jomaialisin re\'iew' fA/orc] has 
twMcc held "A. J. Liel)liiig Coimtcr-Clonventions," gatlierings of 
newsmen timed to coimadc with the annual conventions of the 
American Xe\\*spaper Publishers Association that Liebling so 
delighted in der id ing- 
uinal ly. perhaps in the same spirit athletic teanrs retire their 
heroes' player numbers. Tlic Xczu Yorker has run no 'AVayward 
Press" c(jlmnns since Licbling'.s dcatli. 

1'^ Intcvviow. M:iy 17, ]9{)8. 
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I\ "i ni-: ORi(;i.\Ai- study upon which this inono- 
gr;ipli is l)ascd Liehling's pul^Iishod ^vritiiv^s and speech manu- 
scripts ior tlic period ID^j-O:-) were studied and all his references 
to the conununications media and connunnicators were snin- 
niarized. Because of its great length, tiiat summary has itself 
i.)een greatly condensed in order to be used in this monograph. 
What is said here is what can he described as ihe chief and most 
often made points in Liebling's wark between 1035 ajd 1963. 
I'ollowing this sunnnary is a set of criteria— Liebling's ideal of 
good journalistic practice as inferred frcnn his writings. 

The exj^ressioii "the press" should be underst(^od to refer to 
news])apeis and occasionally the wire services, since the great 
hulk of Liebling's connnents ^vcre about those institutions, 

Lieblings disc 

Lici)iing concentrated his criticism on the Ne\\' York City 
newspapers in regard to specific handling of stories, but con- 
sidered tite American press as a whole in regard to broad general 
trends such as montjpoly and eompetitioii. Me was bothered by 
an increasing unifornnty he observed within die press, a sameness 
of content and outhjok tliat u'cnt with the increasing use of wire 
service and syndieated material in place of locally-written news. 
Me saw the American press as a one-party press that was anti- 
labor. Access to the press was dinnnisbing as costs grew. The 
press was a public utility in I.aeb ling's eyes and he was I>othcrcd 
that die life or death of a paper could be decided by the advertis- 
ing office ol' a New York department store. Me detected a mistrust 
of the jnx'ss in the American people. 

Licbling described the Times and the Ilcrald Tribune as the 
best of the New York papers for supplying information. Mc was 
fon<l of the Pos( and PM Un' their distinctive approaches to news 
reporting, at once liberal and entertaining, althougli he found 
faidt in i)oth. Me condenmcd the Dnily News, the Daily Mirror, 
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the ]onrnal-Anicrknn and the Worid-T clcgram and Sun for their 
conservative I)i:i,s, xenophobia, huk of real news and slipshod 
reporting, ^vriting and editing; Of tlie New York newspapers 
then definut. he tiiougiu iiighly of ilie World for its honesty and 
high standards. Otlicr defimct Ne\v York papers, with the 
exception of PM and its successor, the Slur, had more or less 
deserved tlicir fates in his view. 

The only paper from outside Ne^^' York that Liebling paid 
much attention to was the Tihicago Trihinie^ He said that there 
was little relati(jn bct^\•een reality and what the Tribune printed, 
it being largely an organ for publicizing the prejudices and pet 
projects of its publisher. Col. Robert R. McCormick. Liebling 
admired the Las Vegas Siin for its resemblance to n frontier paper. 
Me liad little to say about other American newspapers. He 
characterized the Hearst papers as a chain of bad papers that 
had not changed since 1909: and he dismissed the Scrippsd-Ioward 
papers as white-collar ^'ersions of the Hearst papers. Liebling 
often expressed low regard for the wire services, saying that their 
news coverage was deficient and their stories not written with the 
needs of a metropolitan audience in mind. 

Liebling said that publishers ^vere the cause of most of the 
faults of newspapers. He characterized them as greedy, snmg, 
clannish, reactionary, self-deluded and contemptuous of tlie press. 
He said their obsession with making money was crippling news 
coverage because publishers regarded news as a frill, "^vith the 
result that less money ^vas being put into competent reporting 
and more into buying the cheaper wu'Q. service and syndicated 
material. His bitterest targets were William Randolph Hearst, 
McCormick and Roy Howard. Hearst he characterized as an 
imitator ^vho had changed the basis of newspapering by making 
it a game tiiat only those with big money could play. McCormick 
was largely an object of ridicule for his pomposity, prejudices and 
personal causes. Ho^vard was characterized as flashy, shallow, 
egotistical and miserly. The only publishers Liebling seemed to 
admire were the Daily Ncivs' Capt, J. M. Patterson— grudgingly 
and implicitly— for his grasp of the mind of the common man, 
and Hank Greenspun— openly— for his Las Vegas Sjm. 

Liebling disliked syndicated colunmists because they drew of! 
money that might have been spent on local, \V:i5hington and 
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n^rc'iL^n news fo\c'i;igc ;nicl because he snw them :is ngeiits ol" 
ilie publishers, wriiing lo coiiroini lo the [)ul)l isheis' own uorlcl- 
\ie\\s. lie aecusecl in p;n(i( iihir West brook Peqlc^r. (Jeoige Sokol- 
.sky. Lawreuee ;nul Jolui O Donneil. He LhoLi^ihl Walter 

Lippiuaun too pretentious, but lie admired Jose[)h A!.sf)p for his 
im[)artiaUiy and Max l.erner lor his \ersatility. Lieblinf>* also 
st{)rne(l ""eNperts" lor tlieir assumption oi oinniseicnee and their 
scorn oi sound re|)ortini\ practices. 

I'.ditors were suspected o( lJeiu^■ the agents of j)nl)H.shers but 
repoiiers were tiie cl()wnirodden lieroes; tliat is, unless they, too, 
were at^ems ol [)iib]ishers. as i]ob (lonsicbne and Fraiik CoiniiiT 
were >:nd to be. l.ieblini;- [)raised good incb\i(hiai perh)rmanccs 
by reporieis and eondeumed tliose lie thought were back He 
usual h' named names. 

I.iebling pointed out many la nits and weaknesses in the Amer- 
ican new^[>a[)er [)ress. using tlie New ^'ork news[)a[)ers to construct 
his case histories and stipply his examples. He I'ound a lack of 
{h\ersity in the press. C'.ompetitioji was disappearing and monop- 
olv was becoming the rule with a resulting sameness and scarcity 
of news. Inhere was an inade([uaie ell'ort to co\cr news at the 
source; lew pa[)ers IkkI correspondents in Washington or abroad 
and they were turning more and moie to the wire services and 
syndicates for news matter. The pa[)ers were not willing to spend 
monev lor news co\erage. Inhere was poor judgment in the 
selecti<jn and use ol" news, stennning from I learstian concepts of 
news as consisting onl\" of bh.iod, money and sex. concepts he felt 
were inadctpiatc and otit-oC-datc. 

lie saw a \videspread nn'suse of the news coimnns lor the pro- 
HKUion of politi(al, e(:onomic. nationalistic and personal causes, 
manifested in bias in support oi die Republican Party and against 
the poor and organized labor. The news C(^lnnms \\'C]e used for 
such political [purposes as eliminating price controls and gaining 
enactment of the Taft-Hartley Act. There ^vas inadequate re- 
porting, writing and editing. I.iebling foimd many errors, in- 
consistencies and contradictions in the |jress. Headlines sometimes 
did not reflect the stones tliat tiiey topj)ed; the writing was often 
poor. He saw a basic weakness in the editorial page which he 
a tt rib uteri to editorial writers wlio ^vere the hirelings of business- 
man-publishers. He felt they wrote not what they tliought but 
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u'hiU Uk'v were lold lo iliink. The emergeiu'e ol" iiisiiuuion:!! 
acK en isiiii; or llic ediK )rial-ad\ erlisciueiu <lisiurhed him beeause 
he .viw ill il a new we.i|nui (ur die moneyed iineiests a^^ainsr hibor 
and olhu]- tU^iuU jiiMj^ed ;_;ump\ l-inaJlv. he delected a snuij^iiess 
thai led Lhe [)ress tn think dI itsell as inlallible, relusino- to 
achnit error iuid rL-hu iam. to eii,L;a,^e in mutual eritieisni, 

laehlif:i;- paid relati\el\- little aliciition to oilier media. He 
said thai news maL;a/iiie.s presented warnied-o\ er ue\Nspaper dis- 
paulies and thai there ^\a.s loo mnt h ol a tendency to deeidc in 
the home oliice where ilic irmh ^vas. He paiiieuhirlv accused 
Tdnc o) L)ein.i; subject t(j j^olicy elieiaiion. con tempi nous oi* rc- 
lK)rtin;^' and lull oT sell con^^ratiilatioii. 1 le characieri/ed the trade 
pidiiicatiou l\(li(o>- P\ibH:sJicy as ilie hanchuaideii of the news- 
paper iiuhtstry. equally sure thai newspapers could do no wnmg. 
Liebhir.;' tliouj^lit of broadcast news as ancillary journal ism. whose 
inea:^er s( raps oi' news were too highly pri( ed in lernis o}' time, 
incoiuenieiice and aimoyance. Lieblinn- also ^vroie on the ioreign 
press he h;;d seen while abroach I'he ijriiisli press he charactcri/.cd 
as skimpy in news h^it he adniired the balance ol" vie^vs it pre- 
sented the reader: the I^'ent h press he t:harac:teri/ed as li\ely hui 
not \ery Lrnihiul. since each French paper loiiiid truth riione in 
its poh"tical vision. Lieblino- (omul the ne^vspapers of Puerto 
Rico. Haiti and Tunis li\ely and interesiing- and tlii^se ol' Ciudad 
l^rujillo (now Santo Dcjniiir^o) (h'stastel'id. 

I.iebling" had a ^^enerally ne^^ative \ iew of join nal ism edueation. 
Mis ou'n cd itc a lion at ("olinubia he re_c;ardecl as inadecpiatc and 
niisdirectech Me said that education lor journalism ^vas lutile 
inuil publishers could ])e re-educated to their responsiijilities. 
One ol' his iiu)^t celebrated one-liners is contained in his dedication 
to 7V/C \V(i\\raYd J^ycx^nuni: "I'o the foundation of a school lor 
publishers, lailiui;- which no scIkjuI oC jotnnalism can ha\e niean- 
inc!^." Later, ho^^■e^ er, he ine!lo\ved on this jioiiu. He bee^an to 
see journalism schools as possible centers of c[uaHtaii\'e eriiicisni 
of press perrormaiice. 

He 5)redicled that "'endowed" newspapers would appear in 
respf)us,e to the trend to^v•ard in()nop<')ly and a^vay Ironi c(^inpeti- 
tion. He ihon^^ht that Xew York ini^^ht be a one- or two-nc\es- 
paper U)wai by lih^K altlioti,!L>li the TiDirs. the Daily Xcws, and 
the A^^/ would survive initial consolidations. Liei^ling thought. 

O 
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too. lh:\i h:\Yd news c()\ ci;i<zc wnnUl lend lo disappear as competi- 
lioH diniinislicd. \\v aNo ilioii^i^iu iIkU du' mimhcr (.)!' newspaper 
j(*I)s \\(KdcI (]imini^fi as weM. iherehN' velie\in,f;' llic journalism 
>tlu>nls ol their luncUDU as n\ide s( IkmjLs. 

Liehiinc; aiso iiiade some s[)eii(ie reeoininenda lions, lie wanted 
new p.ipers lo a[)[)eav and lailiu!:;' ones lo sui'\i\e. Me liiougiit 
that lUc capita! chains tax shoulcl l)e raised to die le\el o[ the 
iuronic ia\ lo di^vovnai^e ihe sale ol" n.ewspapers. Ide opposed 
i;"o\ ennnent-f jperaicd new>papers and govern men i iniert'erence in 
the operation ol new>papc'rs, Ai \arious times he athcxated the 
c'siablishineni o] a "(o/Uror^ or model ne\vspaper to pro\ide a 
standard ior eoiM[)arin,L>' (he iinih in the lei^idar ne\vspapers. He 
wanted ne\vspj[)er> to be published only when there was suflieient 
h.ird news to juslily [)id)Iitaiion. l ie atlvoeated [tapers like the 
class Smiday pajjers ol Ihiiaiu. which he thouj^h: would restore 
pnliuval balance in the Ar»\eia(:m press. Me rec(Mi\niended that 
))id)lishers i>e reechualed to know reality and appreciate their 
< iwn responsibil ities. 

l.iehlin;^" wanted more money spent on ini[)ro\ed local ne\v's 
co\erai:;e and less on wire service and syndicated material. Me 
adxaxated more carei'u! reportini;- and better writing and more 
emphasis on i)ack[:;rf )undin!4; and interpretation. } le recommended 
the ii-^e ol teams o{ newsmen to clieck editorial-a(hertiseinents lor 
act uracv, iMnallv. I aeblin^j,' recommended that journalism schools 
bectnr.e tiie Ijcuer lousiness l)nreaiis ol" the newspaper held by 
carryin,;; out (pialitative criticism. Me ih()U<;ht that schools mioht 
also (h) research to hud out why the ])ress per lorn icd as it did 
and \\hy pul)lishers were as they were. 

ffis hn plied Criteria 

I aei)iiir_;'s <>eneral criteria ^dod journalistic: ])ractice may 
be inferred Irom the body of his critical writing: 

® Pul)li^hers slioidd learn, accept and cUscharge their responsibil- 
ities as ciirectors ol" enterprises that operate under a Cionstitutional 
protection that makes them (piasi-public luilitics. 

• The press should inh)riH the pe<^i)le ol" the cvcius and situations 
that h:\\c. a real effect u[)()m tiieir lives and upon siKiety rrs a ^\'hoIe. 

• This iidoiination should be j)reseuted in a h^rni thiu is clear, 
honest, accurate, I'ai)-, conchc. n\c:\n\n{^[u\, f/iteresting and. ^^•hcre ap- 
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]3ro])iiatc. cntci'Laiiiing. Us |)lacenicnt and ])lay wiihiii a nc\vs])a])cr 
shouKl reflect its intrinsic- iin]){)rtancc and merit, 

• The |)ress slionKl not snhorclinnte its i'lnutioii of inCorining the 
peo|)le U) that o!' making money, nor siionlil it try to conecal the 
money-making i'unction. 

• The |)ress in any conimnnity shonld be an ex])i'Cssion of that 
comminiity. taih.)ring its news coverage, selection and presentation to 
the ncctls of the community, 

• ]iidi\-ickKi] ne\vspaj)crs shonld try to oiler the u'idest possible neu'S 
coverage l)y their own rc])i)rters of local, national and foreign news. 
'J 'hey shouki not depend for this on wire services and syndicates. 
They should gi\e the re]K)rter time and encoui agenKMit to dig out the 
facts of a story pro])erly, and they should let him tell the story as 
he finils it. 

• Cooperati\'e neu'sgathering agencies should recognize the varying 
needs and interests of their subscribers' audiences and attemjn to fuHdl 
them rather than aim at a common denominator ^vithin the largest 
stratinn of member publications. 

• Newspapers should strive to present all points of \'iew on con- 
troversial matters and to keej) o])en all channels of information to the 
|)eo])le. 

• The news columns should be reserved for news, fairly, accurately 
and Iionestly ])rc,sented; the)' sliould not be used to advance pcrsoiial 
or partisan caiiscs. At the \'cry least, partisanship in the ncm columns 
slioultl be overt, not covert, 

• Where there is ex])ression of ojMnion in the newsj^aj^er it slioukl 
be clear])' and mcaningfulh' labeled as to its source. 

® The strictures and conventions of "objective reporting" should 
be abantlop.etl or modi bed in favor of re])orting that makes news of 
events antl sitinitions meaningful by the inclusion of necessary back- 
grountl and interpretation. Those oli'ering interpretation should do 
so on th.c basis of fact and observation, and not on tl\e basis of intiu- 
tion, bias, intellectual arrogance or asstmied omniscience, 

• l leadlines should accurately rellect the true meaning and content 
of stories. 

• The editorial page columns should be reser\*ed for the honest 
])ersonal o])inions of editors, 

• The press should admit its mistakes, avoiding any ])retensions of 
in[:iUibi]hy or on)ni,scicncc. 

• I'lie newspa])ers should accejDt and discharge their responsibility 
for mutual self-criticism, and slioidd heed and respond to honest crit- 
icism. 
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« The press shoukl allow journalists to function as members oi a 
rcspcctctl profession, pi'eser\'ing, cs])ccially, their integrity and esprit 



• The press shoukl nnscllishly tlefend freedom of the press against 
encroachment from any direction. 

It was a large order. The next concern is his method (how 
did lie put liis case logeilier?). his efTcctivcness (how well did he 
present his case?) and finally the evaluation (^A'hat was it all 
worth?). 



de curbs. 




An Evaluation 



Lii:r,MNo AVAS not hired or retained f)y TI}c 
Si'ic Yorker as a "c ritic ol' the press" hut as a Avriier. Me Avrote 
hinuheds of articles for 77/r Sciv Yorker other diau liis pieces 
on the press. I'lider a policy lhai encouiaged its writers to l)e 
piihh'shed elsewhere, Liel)iinn- (.oflccted his Sew Yorker articles 
in several books and also coniribnted |)ieces to Esquire, lloliday, 
l'(\i^i{e, Xieina)! Reports and Scrih)ier's. "Ciritic of die press" was 
a lal)el applied lo him hy his readers. "The Wayward Press" 
was not a re;>;iilar department in tiic .same sense that other Xeze 
Yorlwr de|)artnienis dealt with systeiiiauc criticism ol' the arts. 
"I'he W'ay^varci Press" ^^'as a heading- under ^^•ll^cll articles about 
the |ness could be de|:>arinicniali/ed. Other \vriters— among them 
K. j, Kahn jr.. John Hcrsev, [oseph Alsop and I^aubion P)0^vers— 
wrote under that headhne het\veen HM3 and VMY^. Licblino- thus 
was not (lie press critic of The KCiO Yorker as far as the staff was 
concerned. 

It was the nature of the aruclcs Liebling \vrote on the press 
{Nexo YorJier writers were not hound by strictures of "objective' 
reporting) that made him a critic in the sense o;. one who evaluates 
j)erl{)rmance. At some point, certainly no latei' than the compila- 
tion of The Wayieard rrcss)}\(n\, Licbling bc^an to fundion in a 
dual role— that of an ollicial reporter and of an nnohicial critic or 
re\iewer~and his articles on the press were reflective of these 
dual roles. When he was rcprjrtino^ on the perh)nnance of the 
press. e\aluaiion often tended to creep in. Sometimes his articles 
n-ere priinarily e\aliiative joieces. yet the process of constructing a 
case lo support his argnnients would reveal him 'n ins role as 
repfjrrer. The "oflicial" role, howe\cr, was always that of a 
reporter, 

1 1 is Methods 

As a reporter Liebling wrote his pieces to inform and entertain 
his readers. As a reportei-ciitic he gathered his informatif)n in 
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nuuh the saw way as the ic\ icwer or caiLic; lor a newspaper or 
uiaga/inu inij^lu. I lu ohserwd the "jjuriorinancc" and reported 
upon it. drawin;4 not onW upun ohservaiiou Init also ujion his 
(jwn baek;j;rouud knowleajj^e in H;^hl ol lus own standards. '1 he 
fohniius weru a [ar|^ely disconnected series, sueli as many a news- 
paper or ma;^a/.ine re\ iewer might do. d'wo of his books on the 
press, 'flir Wnxwdrd Pr('ss))ia)i and M'niJ: (nid /led Herring, re\cal 
no h)rnial organi/aiion beyond a loosely chronolo,^ieal repriniinf^' 
ol his "Way Wind Presses." l""he an.iobio^raphical section of The 
]\'ayie(ird Pre.ssJiid)} and the foreword to Mi)il: end Red Herring, 
liowe\er. set ont some underlying- themes. T^ie Press was a more 
loriiial critical trac t ihat tied togei her selected '^Wayward Presses" 
and oUier arti( les into s])eciric tlicmes that summed up his thought 
over tlie years. 

Liebling treated :',ome lopics regnlavly. s\uh as pre- and pc:)St- 
elec tion news coverage. vSome columns were suggested by events 
such as ihc death of :i publisher or of a newsj^aper. by strikes, or 
or the appearance of l>ooks on tiic press. I.iebling did ins own 
ch'fOping from the newspapers he scanned, a methf)d wincii pro\ed 
U) be faiily comprehensi\ e i'or co\erage of the New ^'ork ne\ss- 
paj)ers but was haphazard for out-of-town ]:)apcrs. except i\\o?>c 
to whicli I.iebling subsciibed. .Such subscriptions would not 
necessarily be renewed, however, after the j^iece in preparation 
was done. In the same wav. the newsjxipers of a city might l^e 
ihoioughiy covered by I.iebling Avben he was visiting there, but 
when he left that was the end of it until the nest nip. 

I.iebling had friends on all the New York newspapers and on 
the news maga/ines based in that city. These could keep bim 
su]>plie(l \Niili "inside" information or could ciieck ont internal 
matters h)r him. He also received nmcii mail telling him :djout 
diings in distant cities tl^at t.he writers felt he ought to be crit- 
icizing. 

])ni Liebiing did nof limit his obscr\ation to the papers and 
his pca^onal sources. Me occasionally went right to the front 
ollic e to c heck on some jc^n nalistic maljM'actic e. i'or examj^le, 
he staniped into the oflic e of the editor of llie Daily Worker to 
ask why it overestimated the ta'owd at a Menry Wallace si^eecb and 
wliy it left out a siateiiuml ()y W'aiiace criticizing Russia, He 
checked direc tly with the Pentagon on the actual strength of the 
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C^iincse Xationalist ;irniy. 11c read liic niiiuilcs of Congressional 
hearings and llic transiript of llu' Alger lliss trial to lay a base 
Tor his exaniinaiion ol press ireaUneni of dial suny. Ho studied 
newspaper hies in tiie New \"ork Public- Library to check his 
impressions of how ihc press had acled in earlier day.s and de- 
\-oured Edifor & Puhlishcy and C;eorge Seldes' hi I'nrl to see how 
both eritic-s and cleiciulers portrayed the press in his day. The 
Xciv Yorker pro\ ided In'ni occasionally with research assistants. 

LiebHng did not conduct his research in the manner of the 
ac-ademician or professional researcher. His object was not to 
ccMUribute to a body of knowledge, nor \\'as he interested in 
quantitative methods. Mis methods were qualitative and impress- 
ionistic. .M though he usually sought good case histories to sup- 
port and illustrate his charges of j(nu-nalistic malpractice, only his 
reading of the New \o\\ papers could be called systematic and 
he did not always read them with a specific purpose in mind. 

hi Sinn, laehling used methods consistent with \viiat the typical 
newspaper or magazine critic-revicwer-reportcr might do. He 
observed some material comprciiensively, some langential material 
unsysteniatically: he used outside sf)urccs when oL\servation \vas 
not enough. So. while I.iebling's niethods were not scholarly, 
on tiic level of popular crilieisni they were adequate. In any ease 
it ^vas the wit and hiunor of his writing, not his unique powers 
of observation, that gave his work a significant place among the 
critics of his day. 

Hh Writing Style 

By any standard, Liebling's ^\-riting style was difiicult. His 
articles were irsiially long, complex and rand)ling. His sentences 
were <){icn slicv-n with clauses, and clauses and phrases within 
clauses, P:irenthesc?s, aside.s and digressions abounded. He loved 
to display his vocabulary from archaic terms to neologisnrs; French 
words and phrases dotted his columns. There were many lefer- 
ences to obsc\u"C persons, whon\ he wrote about as if everyc^ne 
should know all aboiu them, such as the Tunisian historian Ibn 
Khaldun, boxing historian Pierce F.gan, boxers, thoroughbreds, 
Bnxidway characters; generals whom Liebling had met in I'^rance. 
He (iccasinnally drew comparisons with journalistic figures, real 
and fictional, who floiu'ished during his youtln such as the very 
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real Frank \Varcl O'Mallcy and the fictional Hikly Johnson of 
"The I'voui Viv^c." It was almost ckMnanded ol" the reader tliat he 
ln\e souic a((|tiaintan(e with spoils, ("oi- Liehling used the sports 
iiiciaphor a.s il" it were the (uily uui\eisally luiderstandabie 
language. For iirstanee. the reader, in learning oi" Walter Lipp- 
uraun's pique ai President Truman in 1948, read it thus: 
Mr. Lippniann reminded me diis time of a fight manager for 
whose protege an opponent has decilined to go into the tank, it 
must he because I ha\'c ahvays ]\\cc\ on a rather ^■ulgar level."' 
Less often. Li eh ling lapsed into jomaialistic jargon and assumed 
that the reader kue\v' all about shirttails, slopovers, mastheads, 
lobster shil'ts and the like. 

Oddly, despite a wondrous vocabidary and an eagerness to 
display It. Liebling occasionally shied from a ^\'Ovd that might 
identily him an "intellccr.ual." \\'hen a scientific or academic 
I'achword apj^earetl—dichotomy. hid)ris. frame or rctercncc— he 
would coylv co\er his tracks by identifying tiie word as what 
'"the cjiiartei ly-rcx icw hoys" mistake for Fnglish. Liebling hated 
pretension and fea.red falling into it himself. The rich vocalndary 
of Damon Rimyou's characters— and his owu-- was good enougli. 

Liebhug once remarked that practice was needed to read 
Worhl-Tclrgrani headlines. To a certain extent the same was 
true of Lici)ling. The inexperienced reader of *'The Wayward 
Press" could not always l)e sure ether Liel.)ling \v*as pulling 
his leg. One of his stock \sxMpons was sarcasm. Akhough Colonel 
AfcC!ornu"ck must have been the favorite target for ins deferential 
descriptions, he reser\cd some of his sharpest jabs for fellow 
writers: ' Xatiu-ally. it never entered my mind that anybody 
woidd not take a Lippmann stiggestion seriotisly . . or was 
loath to think of . . . Mr. .Vrthur Krock . . . as a man susceptiljle 
of successftd contradiction."'^ 

The sarcasm might be sb'pped in deftly: rending Time as an 
occ:ision fc)r dec)^ thinking; or re]:)eatcd references to the Chicago 
Tribunr as the World's Greatest Newspaper. 

l)espite stylistic complexities, Liebling was an extremely enter- 
taining i\*riter. Huiiior ran through all his work. I'erhaps his 

' "Hot iiiul Hcutod," Tiw Xnc Yorhcr, /\uf^ust M, 19'I8, p. 71. 
"Who Won Wluii?" riw Xvw Yorhrr, Novrmber 22, 1952, p. MI. 
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only (lc:i(l-scn\)iis " \v;n"(l IMcs.s" ^^';^s liis fw^l, in \vlii(li lie 
\cnic(l his hn v {)\ vr the li iisti';uinns oi \\aninie rc|)()rting. iiis 
limnor <;[t(,-n lowk the loiiu of I'iclicnle. lie r:irelv nioiali/ecl. 
|jielen"iii^ lo iii:ike his points through saiiie ;ni(l einifiUnre to 
(lelhtLe ihe ^nhjet is ol his scorn, lie olteii tle|)en(lecl on the \*eiy 
>i!iiiii->> oj his ^ni)je( ts' sL:Ueiiients or aetions. to which he added 
jiiNi a \cw \\()Yd< oi' his own. Speaking oi" W'esibn^ok Pegler. 
1 .iehling wrote; i 

IH'g was taking n[) for Iv.ra Tonnd. who, he said, \\as nol insane 
enoiJ.gh lo deserve beiiiL^ conlined in an insane asyhun b\' an arhitrary 
(•()nrt ruiini;; ^^'llaL he ilid lle^er^■e, since he had certainly adhered to 
the enemy in \\'artinie, was to he tried for treason and, if found 
iniiiiy (\vhith Wir said he was), shot. The arginnoit, as 1 L^^ot it, was 
(iiat it \\a^ an iiiju-^tire to Pound not to shof)t him, and I \vondered 
if round roenieil it as nuich as Pegler.* 

Lie{)]nii;- niight achie\e his efl'ect hy ininut:king his siihjcct, as 
\\iien he 'pointed out the portentoiisness of («corge Sokolsky's 
Snnday cohnnns in the Joiniinl-zlnuniani—wviiicn in the third 
person— I )y spiinkling throngh his commentary scornftil doiihle 
atnii)ntions sncli as " 'Sokolsky points out,' |);nntcd out Sokol- 
sky . . . , Sokolsky ^^*arns.' \varnccl Sokolsky . , and " 'Sokolsky 
notes.' noted Sokolsky. , , 

Me occasionally made his point by accepting statements literally 
and then nuising about their Inditrons implications. In a 
jourudl-Aiurricau obitnary of Al C'.apone. Liebling espied a bit 
of iupcri)olc that said "the gnns of the Png Fello^v' wcvc ahvays 
hot and smoking." I j'ebling mused: . . I let myself (lont ahnig 
the stream (jf understatement, trying la/ily to calc iilatc how- nnich 
Miialbarms aimnnnition it \vould take to keep just one gtin hot 
1 hours a dav for an era."*' Oidy rarely, because he |)refeired 
to (lexastate by understatement, \vonlcl Liebling allow himself to 
sav outright Ikuv sillv some of the prose in the press ^\'ns. 

laebling's use of ridicide. and the fact that he rarely let up, 

^ "Nt'W Vj)i k Rc\ isit cd." in 77; c Prrss (Nt'W York: Rnllaniinc Books, IDO-l). 
|>. 2S(). 

•'"\\\ R. [r. in ilic I'.S.S.R.." 77/r Xrw Ynrhrr. February 27. ]Or)l. I)nssiw. 
''"Mr. C'aponc :uul OiliM" rriiiiait's." in The Wdya-nrd Prcssfnan (Garden 
Cifv. N.^\: I).)ul)Iiclay). 10 17. p. '2\:), 
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puts Iiini s([ii;irc'ly in tiic inaiiisircam of an .Anicrican joiiinalistic: 
ira(liri(ui— Hccdiiii;;'. SduiIi and Ruon's (aitcria lor joinnalistic 
jU'L'dlini^- jii LichlinL; ch^scly: 

"The inic Ncciller may \)v iticinilicil 1) by closf^ ideniiliraiinn \viil) 
his public, as iiKb'caU'J bv the caiihiuess ol his coiiiineiu aiul style; 
L!) (Icpcaulciif. c upon niudi;! of coninuinicaiioii rcachin*;- the hin^esi 
p()ssif)k' public; ;uul :>) ihc puri^osefid iippliciiiion of hiinior and 
^:ui^c. rulikc* ihc i^m;^- wriuas. ilic Needier was more intent on slip- 
p'livj; the )).uiana pccI under ihc loe of ponipo^iiy tii;in. in aliording 
p;is,Ninj^- anui>cnieni wiiii ;i whil! ol" l;iiin;hter.' 

One of Ijeljlin^'s laxorite dexiees in applying the needle was 
lh;i! ()} playinj; the credulous reiulcr \vlio aeeepts at lace v;due 
wlnii be re;ids and \elu) is. t!iereb)^e. eonluscd because ol" the 
inconsisteuc ies and inac(an':u:ies be linds. 

In addition in bnuior. 1 .icblini;' oll'ered the reader an almost 
boundless ini;if;in:n i( )n tluu. (ould come up widi unlikely iniai^ery 
to ilri\e Iionie a p^nnt. I.iehlin,^^' cbaractcri/ed the press as a 
1 OO'Story-bi'^b tun;i cannery understafred witli fishernicn; he 
compared the press— crushed (>v its n\isappv;nsal ol' I^"esideut 
Trnnian's chances (or election in U) 18— to the walls of Jericho. 
I'lattened. but f;nly temporarily, because they were comp(rsed of 
seil'-risin,!;' (lour. In describing' Peeler's perb)rniance dtnang tl^e 
national party convcijtions in l[)j<S. Licblijiq said: 

Mr. l*egl(.a- goes into hi>> famous net roljhiigous daticc. a doLil)lC' 
shullle on a headstone. lini>hing witli a high kick. :is if uying to 
readi ;i ghoM. . . . 

.\fr. I'egler does ;i «,\ntlic;ued pit-show routine, like a f^eek biting 
oil the he:id. of a live (liifken. except he u:>.e(l the heiul of Sichiev 
llillm.ni. a deiid labru' le.ider.^ 

If tbei'C were' di Hie nil ies in his stvle. I .iebli ng*s writing wa.s 
neverdu^less n^])lete \\.'itb the rewinxls ol" humor and imagery lh;it 
could hold and bring b;ick re;i(lers. parti( ularly Tin: Xrw )'{jrhrr's 
urbane, sopbisticated aucHenee. 

' Ilcnvv Snuth ;muI jaiiKs "l"ho Xccdlers: Our f<>\inv.\h*sii(: 

Saiirisis." Jnurnafism Ojinrlcrb:, '\\)\:\ (Sinnmc!" b)r/J), p. fJOO. 
"I lot aiul \ Fe.itcd." p. 72. 
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I\i'i(lcnce 

l.icl^ling leveled his cviiicism cm move than one level and die 
kinds of c'\idcnce he olleicd \.'iied v/iih the lc\cl oi" criticism, 
lie might, lor inst:ince, discomse on a liigii ;nul general level 
on the trend toward nu)n'.)[)oly within American joinaialism. Or 
he might criticize the h.mdling of incli\'idiial stories or headlines. 
In "The (»reat (Tonaaiha" he even to()k critical notice oi: the 
handling of a snbheati./' 

On the more general level, Liehling tended to ofler sweeping 
generali/ations. In critici/ang specihc stories he named names 
and he qu(ned profusely. He made it easy lor the reader to 
check his facts by naming authors, dates and publications and by 
identifying outside materials specifically. 

Docmnentiug the growth of monopoly and die restriction of 
competition in the newspaper held was easy. Liehling needed to 
point only to the available statistics— the decreasing number of 
cities with competing papers or ownerships and the demise of 
specific newspapers, or their sales. But when it came to discussing 
causes Liehling tended to resort to rhetoric rather than evidence. 
He did not attempt r.o trace the evolution of the newspaper within 
its own social and economic environment but tended to rely on 
generalizations, such as that publishers could make more money 
by eliminating competition or that the government made the sale 
of a newspaper more lucrative than its operation because of the 
capital gains tax. Liehling worked from the assumption that 
lessening competition was evil. Ironically, the only competitive 
situation that he studied closely and systematically— New York— 
\s'as the least monopolistic in the nation. 

To make his point he might, in the end, cry in exasperation 
that it was not right that a citizen's access to news was aleatory, 
depending on which monopoly city he might be living in. lUit 
this ignored the fact that almost all of life is aleatory, depending 
on all sor^s of accidents and coincidences. Or he might lead 
himself into such a nonscquitur as: ''A young Philadelphian 
entering joinaialism today [1047] has three possible employers, the 
Inquirer, the Bulletin and the tabloid Daily Ncnfs. ... If he 

» ='Tlic Great Go jamba/' in The Press, p, 07. 
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works lor any of tlicsc papers' his judgment ot public alfairs had 
better be conservative RcpubHcan."^^ 

These higher le\els oi generaH/aiion were not characteristic, 
ot LiebHng's "Wayward Press" pieces wliich, in the original, 
usually focused on New York journalism. They tended lo appear 
in his b(j(jks. speeches and outside articles. If the reader had the 
inieasy I'celing, when reading the original articles in 7^/6' Xcir 
Yoyker, that L.iebling was really uilking about American journal- 
ism, this feeling must ha\e been conlnaned when, in The JVay- 
ivard PnwMJKi/i, Licbling said he coirsidered the faults of the j)ress 
sim.lar nationwide and that the New York papers were an 
adequate sample of the American press. 

In constructing his case histuries Liebling drew upon newspaper 
reading for the e\ jdence. He compared the stoi'ics in dillereut 
newspapers. I lis ni(igniu?i opus based on this line of inquiry was 
his article on the **ruijijer-type army," in which he followed for 
days reports and statements on the size of the Nationalist Chinese 
army. He noted (luctuations iti its lepovted si/.e from 300,000 to 
a million, and the straight-faced maimer in which the press re- 
ported conilicting hgures without trying to sort out the contusion 
for their readers. But Liebling occasionally, sometimes pec\'ishly. 
could stretch attention to detail into nitpicking. 

Liebling lo\ed to prick "experts" for tiieir occasicmal .silliness 
or their enors and inconsistencies. Me noted that Lippniann had 
called upon the Democrats to put up only a token presidential 
candidate because they could not win in 1948. Lippniann h:id 
even suggested that President Tnuuan resign in favor of the 
Republican candidate after the approaching election. lUit, after 
the election. Lippniann termed the Democratic victory no real 
surprise since there were more registered Democrats than Repub- 
licans, (irist for Liebling's mill. Similarly, Liebling noted that 
before the imasion at Inchon in Korea. David Lawrence had 
poll red scorn over the integration of the armed forces and had 
esjXTially decried the reliability of air support. Immediately after 
the invasion, Lawrence wrote ecstaticallv about how well inteo*ra' 
tion was going and how ^^•onderfully t)ie Air Force had supported 
the invasion, hinting the while that he had known about the 
in\asion plan all along. 

The Wayward Pressman, p. '31. 
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LiLblini;' doc umciiU'd llic \\'c;ikiicssc*s in w ire scrx icc cox cragc 
ill liis ])ic'cc'S on ihc Mississippi lUircim ol' lin cstigiiiion. mclic- 
ulously iiM( ini^. in ""l ioodlnc ]>.!.." liic cniuit p.ilh llic 
story ihrouL^li As^ot iaicd rrcs^ channels. lie clot inncMUcd ami- 
labor bias in die [)ievs poinl-by poinl in his ariicic on die I.oiig 
I.^land Rail Roatl sliike. 

^1 lie c liaaviniMii of die ]:)ress was a lavoi ile target. To illustrate 
its siiuigiiess lie sei/.etl ii]X)ii Frank C'.onnilL's coiniuent. in ilie 
J(){iiU(il-/iincri(({n. on die death tU' the Slur: "The deceased," 
Cioiiiiiil wrote. ' was iie\er a good iiewspa[)er. The Star consniued 
its energies pcktng derision at its hettcis without bothering to 
()l).S'jr\e the lunda mentals ol' our era It, , . ."^^ Ldebliiig, "eager 
to oi)sev\o lite 1 undanieiKals ol' Mr. C'onniirs cvali/' look apart 
ihe issue ol the Jon) iKil-zhiicricdii in wliic:h Conn ill's connnent 
!iad appeared, iioiiiig. lor instance. ihaL there were 18 columns oi" 
general iie\*.s, iiineh ol' it sex and crime. Ronghly I'our columns 
oT the is were de\()ted to a contest involving ihe ]Mescntation of 
orchids to [pretty ollice ^vorkers. He counted ly[ coluniiis de\oted 
to the outpni ol 2i) columnists, including (loiinifl', 

I'nt Liebling hiinseH was not iiiiinniic to occasional o\ersta'.e- 
nicnt, noiisecjnii ur, silliness or the j(.)ui iialistic "ellK)w |)oor' ]ie 
took others to task h)r. Among his wild swings ^vas the contention 
thai tlie Daily \ru\s opposed school bond issues because it ioared 
that a higher standard ol' education would threaten its circulation. 
Or that wore! had sjjread among tlie uews|:)a].)ers that no one was 
willing to check the other leUow's figure on the **rul;ber-type 
army." ()v that the .S';///— which he did not read regularly until 
l!l l()~lia(l iie\er been a good ])aper since the days of Charles 
Dana. Ov that iiewspai)ers s]x^nt all their money on ]:)roniotions. 
Liebling died lo link the reduction in the Posf's \\'ashington 
stall" to the death ol' the Siui, although he had said more than once 
that ihiC readersldps ol' the two ])olitically disparate al'tcrnoon 
papers were unlikely to o\erki]:). 

Sometimes Liebling- reached so hir that he hinisell' came off 
sounding :i little silly, as when he said: 

'!1\e \erv existence ol' the Times sports se(tion marked a concession 
to I'rivoiitv on the part r^l' .Adolpli Ochs, the great merchandiser of 

n C'iied in 'Towrnd :i One- Paper l^nvn." in 77/r Pyrss, p. -lO. 
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stO(!<;iiicss, l)ut ilic old ukiu IkicI dcici niiiiccl iluii if he had to Ii n c 
a .sports pai^c at all, it would he as uninteresting as possible. ^- 

Liel)!iii;_;- chided tlie World-Tflc^nnn lor jotniuil istic: "elbow- 
poor' ill tryiiif^- to siioak into :i story an tinjusiiliahle eoiiiiertioii 
b(':u'eeii Henry W'aihiee aiu. .^pying lor Riissii'.. f^nt when Licbling 
wanted to make an ecjually inisiip[)ortal Je assertion he at least 
once used the same devi( e liiinsell. S[)eakin;^- o\' the e\tensi\ e 
foxenine gi\en bv New \ork papers to the pid^lisliers at rlie 
AXTA convention. IJeblin- said: "A sirspic ion has been Noiced 
by ^Allies that this llatlerin^ Tree space is related to the hu.t that, 
ex'ery newspaper in New York has some sort of news service or 
leatnre .ser\ ice to peddle and the visitors are [)oten(ial cirstom- 
ers."^-' 'I he "cynics." of eomse. were not identilied. jirst as the 
**ol;.^ei\ers" who so often pass aloni;- other reporters' \ iews imder 
the <;iiise nf an anoymoirs soinre iisnal'v are not. 

In simmiary. Lieblin,!^- was irsnally quite s])eeilic in docinnent- 
\\v^ his ciKn\^es ol joinnalistic weakness and malpractice, jtrst 
as the re\iewer or critic mi[j;ht bolster his criticism l.)y lookin^^; 
to the obser\ ed perlorinanc e lor e\ idencc. Lieblini;- nsnally looked 
to his clipj)ings and ollered them as evidence of siiallow. ijiad- 
ec]iiatc (M' sloppy jomiialism. On the higher i)lane oF general 
trends. Liebling ^vas only as specific as the statistics he coidd 
cpioie. Not lia\ino- done the research needed to support such 
gencrali/ations, lie leiuled to la)] }>ack on hvj)ei'bole and did 
(Kcasionally Tall into overstatement and error. 

Objectivity 

lJei)ling*s one-sideness is abnndantly c:le;ir. lie. made no pre> 
tense of objet tivity. Liebling's attitude toward the [)ress was one 
of love and hale, and this \v-as manilested in die negati\e bent ol" 
his ( ritic ism. Me set ont to find lanit, not to praise. In this way 
his criticism lacked botii objecti\ity and balance. l*o his credit, 
he cheerrnlly admitted his (Mie-sidedness. 

I.iebling's basic: ideas on the press \^'ere br.-med before he 
])ecanie a critic and they changed bin little o\er the 18 years that 
he wrote "The \\'ay\v-ard Press." He \v'as saying the same things 

I- The Wnywnrd PrcssnunK j>. 51. 

i-"Noi I'oo bopsidcd," The Xcic yorhcr, .\[;iy 9, lit). 
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in the VjCAh as in the ll)40s: tliat publishers were no good lor 
ilic press, compelition was l;eing tlnotilcd by nu.)n()|)oly, news 
was l)eiuf^ pusliod nui oi" the newspapers, and |M'ess |:)eir()rnianr.e 
was inadequate because l.)eiiig Si;c)od dichi'i pay. ^I'here was little 
c\olutioii ol" ideas in the body ol' Liebhn<2,"s critirisnK 

I'liese ide:Ls about the press \\'ere derived Ironi several '.)urees— 
LaebHiig's early experiences on newspapers, his fixation on New 
York, and. most ol' alb his poliiical, social and economic idca.s. 

Liebling was a newspaperman in an mdiappy time, \[V2G to 
1()'55. In \iVJ.i)-29, despite genei'al prospeiity, businessmen were 
almost absolute masters ol their houses and the economic lot of 
newspapermen was not a happy one. Thereafter crnne the De- 
pression. Liebling, a sensitive man, saw nuich unhappiness aroimd 
him, and the sharp contrast between his milieu and that of the 
rich owners alfectcd iiim. 

Although Liebling was bothered by the low pay in the ncw.s- 
paper field, he himself ^vas relatively well off during raost of his 
newspaper career, especially during the Depression. And he ^vas 
never out of work for long. Mis ton weekly pay rates were; Times, 
550: Journal, ,S()a; Sunday World, Sib (though he .soinetimes 
got it up to SlOO); World-Tdcgram, Sib; King Features, $85. 
Although he started at S75 at the World-Tclcgram his pay Avas 
twice cut during the Depression, down to an e\'entual S60.75. He 
started with Tlic Neic Yorker at 363. but within a year this ^vas 
raised to a drawing account ol* S90. Liebling had been reporting 
and ren-riting l"or TJit Nmn Yorker as early as ID'M, so there had 
been extra money coming in even then. He was not a victim of 
LUiemploymcnt or pittance pay as were so many others during 
the DcpressioUv And his level of prosperity rose steadily after his 
first year on The A'exu Yorker. 

Liebling \\'as a New ^'orkcr by birth and choice, and he tended 
to see the wcM'ld in terms of New York. He ccmsidered, more 
sericnisly than not, anything west of the Ihidson as a wasteland, 
f lis "Wayward Presses" reflected this. Sixty-five of the 8.S pieces 
were primarily about New York paj^ers and three others ^vcre 
about New York j)ublishers. Liebling's implied criteria for good 
jcnuaialistic practice rellect dns concentration on New York 
journalism. 

Most important, though, were his political, social and economic 
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ideas, whicli were, in general, opposed to those of publishers. 
The theme of the wrong-headedness ot publishers rinis throughout 
Liebling's work. His world was one oF conflict: rich \s. poor, 
employer \-s. enipl())ce, publisher \s. journalist, press vs. people, 
po\\'errnl vs. weak, conseiwuixc \s. lilK'ral, Republican ws. Dem- 
ocrat. Me took sides in these conflicts, and his criticism of the 
press was his contribution to the good fight, bicbling was liberal, 
libertarian, prodabor. antid)nsiness and Democratic. He did not 
hide these things, hi (act he wore them all on his sleeve. His 
strictures regularly Fell r.iost heavily on the more conservative 
c(^huunists— Pegler. Sokolsky. O'Donnell and La^vrence— wlioni he 
saw as agents of the couservati\e publishers. On the other hand, 
Diebling could treat the liberal Post. PM and Star almost loving- 
ly, despite an occasional lo\'er's cpiarrel. 

The sale of the Worhh and its aftermath set his thinking about 
publislters. to whom he almost autonuitically assigned the faults 
of the press. Their motives were ahvays suspect. When a flf)od 
of newsjxiper and maga/ine reporters went overseas during World 
War H, Liebling declared that the publishers spent money to 
av(Md the excess profus tax. Many other examples of this basic 
negati\ism or per\ersity appear in his work. 

Liebling often complained that publishers were unwilling to 
admit error. He was not unwilling to admit error himself, 
especially when the error was picayune or when letters from 
readers brought him up short. Bin occasionally he was less than 
gracious about it. He printed the rejoinder of a Sun stafTer to 
his description of that paper, but he added his own rebuttal in 
the form of foouiotcs. some clearly designed to make die Sn7i man 
look foolish. Similarly, when Liebling complained that more 
editorial-achertisement space had been used in the Times by man- 
agement than by labor, he hinted that the Times power to reject 
ads had soinething to do with this. Arthur Hays Sulzberger 
replied that no ads from labor had been rejected by the Times. 
Somewhat peev ishly. Liebling persisted lamely: 

Mr. Sul/heigcr missed tl\e point: it is not accidental diat manage- 
mcuL has more money dian labor and will always he able to biiv 
more space, hi any cmuest conducted by menus of paid ndvertising, 
therefore, labor umsi ahvavs he at a disadvantaec^'^ 

"Little Landslide." in TJic Wayxcaul Pressman, p, 157, 
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l\ciiially |)cc\isli, maybe even lancovons, was Licl)ling's only 
rcrcvoncc to criticism ol" his work, S|K'c:ifically a review of Hie 
Waya'urd P) css}}i(ni that a[)|)earc(l \\\ the Journnl-AnicricinL With- 
out namiii[4' the writer, he commented: 

A fciiow who wa.s tlicn 5th-string Pctrjei- on tlic jourudl-rUnerican, 
ir\ini»- lo make I'eani 1) and get his name in tlic souvenir program, 
said that I must l)e exactiv hke X'ishin.sky, tr\ing lo strangle the last 
free thing on earth. !)y whicli I assume lie meant tlie Mearst press.'*-' 

In snnmiary, Inebling's critic ism was neither ol)jectivc nor 
balanced, lie operated from the same set oi' preconceptions 
throughout. His criticism mostly iomid fault and was occasionally 
per\erse and reluctant to gi\e credit wheic it was dne. He ad- 
mitted his r)wn enors, though not always graciously. 

I{rc()}n v}C7id(Uions 

IJebl ing offered rclati\ely little in tke way of explicit schemes, 
suggestions or recommendations for improvcnKMit of press per- 
formance. Some that he did suggest were impractical , imlikely 
to happen or only half-serious. His major answer to the problem 
of spreading monopoly was the endowment of newspapers by 
citi/ens' gronps, lal)or imions or political parties. He woidd have 
set np a strnctnrc that paralleled the commercial press. It Avas a 
popular notion at the time, perhaps based on the excellence and 
independence of Tlic Cliri^lian Srloicc Monito)\ 

He also advocated damns' "control" newspapci, also popidar 
at the time. The suggestion that newspa]:)ers publish only on 
days when there is enough news was probably only half-serious, 
as was his idea U) re-echicate pid)lishers. 

I aeblin^g suggested that newspapers spend less money on syndi- 
cated and wire ser\ ice material and more on reporting by their 
own staif niend)ers. Since then press ser\'ices have oflered more 
diversity and the c|ualiiy of the new ones, such as the Los Angeles 
Times- Washington Post Syndicate has improved jomaialism, A 
mo\-ement within the press to de\'elop local specialized writers in 
scdence. education and urban affairs is uitln'n the spirit of Lieb- 
ling's reconnnendaiion. Ijut the tendency has been, instead, for 
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ncwspii]:)cr groups to set up bureaus to serve all of their iiienihers. 
These are 'ioeal" leporieis only iu the broadest sense, 

I.iebling" ^^■anted more backgrounding" and interpretation in 
nc^\•s stories U) make them more meaninglid. Both of these have 
been steadil) on die rise in the American press, but as part of a 
trend tiiat antedated Lie[)ling. He also reeonunended that jouv- 
nalisni schools in\"ol', e thenrsehes in qnalitati\ e criticism of iicws- 
pa]:)er performance. There has not been a wholesale movement 
in this direction but there has been some mo\ement. Courses or 
parts of courses aimed at fostering critical appraisal have become 
conunon and academicians ihemsehes ha\ e been acting as critics 
or helping to jnn out critical joiniials, and they have worked 
togetlier to establish agencies for press a|:)praisab 

Liebling had relatively little to offer in the way of suggestions 
and reconnnendations because his orientation \vas narrow and he 
tended to look l>ack. His orientation was toward newspapers 
aione. It bothered Inm that tele\ ision had done so nuich to shape 
the pid)lic images of the ])residential candidates in lOGO, He 
scorned election coverage by the broadcast media. He looked 
backward to an era when headlines shaped public opinion, when 
competition and enterprise ^vere the ride, and when people 
nnght ha\e the time and inclination to read more than one news- 
|:)a]XM\ He did not accept the fact that the ne^vs|:)aper coidd 
become merely one among several media pro\iding news and 
information. His scorn for the broadcast media as ancillary \)rQ- 
ventecl him from foreseeing such developments as expanded TV 
coverage and all-news radi(\ These limitations certainly hampered 
his al)ility to ofTer useful and original suggestions for improving 
the press. 

Influence 

Ij'ebling himself made no claim to any [)articular inllnence as 
a critic. No great re\ohition in press performance has appeared 
in the wake of I.iebling's criticism. The trend toward monopoly 
has continued, no endo^^•ed press has appeared, there has been no 
particidar incdination i)y newspapers to expand their staff co\'er- 
age at the cx])ense of wire service or syndicated material, the 
]:)ress is still largely conservative, and error, sloppiness, ineptitude 
and misleading headlines arc still in evidence. Nor are there 
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ouuvard signs of pcnilciice IVjr ihc sins that Licbling exposed. 
There has been no vtish to adopt any schemes snggesLed by 
Liebling. The Tirics, Daily A'rrr.s and Post have changed but 
little since Liebling's first "\Vay^vard Press." The Herald Tr'h 
hn}i(\ Daily Mirror, Sini, jonni'il-Amcricaii, World-Tclcgrnm 
and Ijoth PM and its brief successor, the Shir, are simply gone. 

Kvcn if careftd content analysis of the New York papers from 
the date of Liebling's first "Wayward Press" might reveal sonic 
injpro\ enicnt, these cotild scarcely be atti'ibnted to his inflncnce, 
Clhanges in management, personnel and policies would have to 
be responsible. But his criticisms reached a wide audience. The 
Press sold well, diffusing lacbling's ideas far beyond New York. 
Me was popnlar among newsmen in Ne^v York, some of w'hom 
have moved on to positions of responsibility and leadership in 
the press. His ideas and criticisms ha\'e been widely examined 
and discn.ssed in schools of journalism, w'here his memory is strong 
and fresh. 

To what extent he helped establish a climate favorable to 
criticism of press performance or formed and modified attitudes 
of newsmen can never be bKnvn. The fact tliat he is still being 
studied is indicative of something. But Liebling enjoyed antag- 
onizing the very people ^vho could make significant changes, the 
publishers, many of whom saw' his work as carping or destructive. 
It conld not have been easy to take seriously the critic \vho would 
burlesque the dead-serious reconnnenclation of the Hutchins 
Connnission for a press-appraisal agency by suggesting instead a 
competition to determine who in the press was the biggest liar. 

Was he a good prophet? He said that New York might be a 
one- or two-newspaper town l)y 1975. The field there is already 
down to three, but furthei contraction does not seem likely. 
I.icbling ^vas right, in general, about ho\v the contractions would 
take place in each field— morning highbrow, morning lowbrow, 
and evening. He thought the survivors ^vould swallow the victims, 
but they just disappeared. In the evening field he called his shot 
almost perfectly, only missing out on the Herald Trilnnie joining 
an ill-fated afternoon combination. He ^vas right about the con- 
tinued expansion of m.onopoly and contraction of competition, 
but rot about ihe rise of endowed papers, the contraction of news- 
paper jobs, the proliferation of erudite experts among foreign 
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c:on-csponclcnis, nor the aljimdonnient ot" wire service and syndi- 
eatcd material when conipctition reached near-zero. Whether 
there is now less blhul acceptance o(" and acquiescence in national 
policy In- the uewiipapcis is piobleiiiatical and beyond the scope 
of this study. 

* * * 



H ow^ WELL did Joe Licbling perform as a critic 

of tlie press? 

lie wrote well and interestingly and his work reached a large 
audience. 1 1 is methods of studying the press were not systematic 
and he ol'ten lapsed into rlietoric. His criticism was neither ob- 
jccti\'C nor balanced, nor did he mean it to I;c, 

jnst as he would have had the pid^lic read tlic newspapers 
skeptically, so must Licbling IdiuseU' be read skeptically. He 
spoke out on many importa.nt snbjccts, but his ideas changed 
little in LS years. Although he will probably be long reniembeied 
lor his skill as a writer, it seems imlikely that most oL' his criticism 
ot the press will sin-\ ive. What he wrote was about contemporary 
events and persons. As time goes on, nuances that depe!ided on 
familiarity with the quirks and peccadilloes oi' Licbling's subjects 
will sin)ply vanish. FurtJiermorc, Liebling looked !)ack, not for- 
ward." He was trying to restore an old order, even while hoping 
to improve it. It seems likely, therefore, that most of his piess 
criticism must e\entually become historical curiosity like Upton 
Si!5clair's 77/6' Brass Chech, Oswald Garrison Vil lard's Sonic iXs^'iVS- 
papers (uid Kcivspapermen and George Seldes' Lords of the Press 
and In fact^ 

lUit e\en if the specifics of his press criticism may not endure, 
Liel.)ling's place in jomaialism history seems secure. He was a 
pioneer critic of the press, and one of tiic very few voices speaking 
out in his own generation. Perhaps he helped shape the ideas 
of some jom'nalists and journalists-to-be. He w-as a skillful writer 
and satirist and e\en if all ihcse are not enough, his consunnnate 
skill as a reporter and essayist sliould assure liim a place in the 
annals of his profession. 
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A, J. Lie b ling's FrinCipal Works on I lie Press 

I'hc annoLilcd biblic)gTai)hy covers IDj^'G.S. avIicii Licbling \\'as 
on the stall ol' The New Yorker but (xrasioiially Avriting for otiicr 
periodicals. Articles published in \\)(v\ \\'ere. ot course, posthu- 
nu)us. There is no evidence that he published any press criticism 
before he joined 77/ r New Yorker, 

The i)ibliogTaphy has been divided into three subsections, and 
the listing uiihin each is chronological. All of the Wayward 
Press" articles appeared in The New Yorker. 

Major Books o\ the Press 

The Wayward Pressnjati. Garden City, X,V,: Doubleday Js: Co., 1018. 
28 1 pp. 

Abom h:ilf aiitobiogiaphic:iI :incl half a collection of ^'Wayward Press** 
articles. The lonner is a collection of iiicideiiis aiul recollections to set out 
how I.iebling's ontlook on ihc press developetl. The "Wayward Press'* 
articles cover the period May 1915-March 1917. 

Mink and Red Herring: Tlic Wayxvard Pressman s Casebook, Garden 
City, XA\: Doubleday Is: Co., inc, 11)19. 251 pp, 

.V collection of "Wayward Press" articles mostly from the period imnicdi- 
ately following The Wnyicard /^rr.si7/;«/i— .August HM /-March HM9. 

llic Press. New York: Ijallantine Books, 11)61. second edition IDG-l. 
21)j (only in j)aj)crback). 

"Wayward Press" arn'cles. including some reprinted in The ]Vayxoard 
Pressmen and Mbik and lied Herrbig. Most of the selections, however, were 
written iu the Ti flics. 

"TrrE Wayward Prkss" 

••The .-v. P. Siu'rendcr,** M;iy 19, 19-15, pp. 57^62. 

A defense of correspondent Kdward Kennedy, who fded die story of the 
Genuaii surrender in 1915 despite a lacit comniitnient to wait for Army 
permission Ijefore its release. Also aboiu die problems ciursed for reporters 
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by Army public inforni:uio(i men ami the stranglehold on news held by tiio 
miijor wive service covvcspondcnis. 

"No Papers," jtily 28, U)15, pp. -M-H, 

NewspajKM-s are seen in a new lii;ht alter a 17-day new^jiapcr strike in 
New York. Liebling proposes that they be j)iiblished only \s\\q\\ there is 
news to report, \vitii supplements in het\\een for essential niauer. 

"Obits," Jnn. 19, I9IG, pp. 50-55. 

The New York ne\\spapers j^ave hctter play to the obituary of Gen. George 
S. I\uton tlian to tliat of writer Tlieodore Dreisei'. 

"Mayor Into Columnist,"' Feb. 2!), 19IG, pp. 5()-()l, 

'I*1k.' first newspaper tohunns \\ritten by former > favor I.aGnardia. Com- 
ment on the unwritteii code forbidding mutual criticism among publishers 
and newspaj)cruu'n. 

"reapers Within I\'ij:)cr5;' March IlMfi, pp. 00-05. 

Editorials appealing as paid ad\enisements in the jjress fill Liebh'ug with 
misgiving;; about a ne\v weapon in the hands of moneyed interests. 

"Mamie antl Mr. 0"Donncll Carry On," June 8, 1916, pp. 90-98. 

The treatment of tlie tleatii of Capt. J. M. Patterson, publisher of the 
Daily Scics, in the New York press ami the papers run by his cousins in 
Chicago and Washington. 

"And tiic .Sail Stood Siill," Ang. 1916, ])p. 16-51. 

Concludes that the )9H) version of the Sun is essentially unchanged from 
the lethargic, soporific journal of iD2(). 

"AnicpcnnUimaium/' Sept. 7, 1946, pp. 59-62. 

A complaint about the over free use of the wonl "ultimatum" in the f)ress. 

*'l-()r the Defense," Sept. M, 1916, pp. 9.3-5. 

A letter from an indignant staff mcm[)er of tiie Sun, who comends ifiai 
*'.\ntl the Sun .Stootl .Still," was unfair antl inaccurate. Liebh'ng defends iiim- 
self. 

"Tlie Scribes of Destiny," Sept. 28, 1 946, pp. 50-61. 

Liebling examines the overdranuitic and cliched jargon of tlie newspaper 
sports writers. 

"Two Pounds for a Dime," Nov. 2, 19-16, pp. S2-9. 

A lampoon of articles al)out the "alien East** which appeared in the 
Chicago T rib una. 
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-Little Laiulslitle." Now 1916, \)\). 7 IS. 

VUc ovcnist' of the word "hnulslidt.*" in L-k'Ctioii ii'poiiini; and jabs at the 
Pdiiy Xi'irs straw poll ant! St'iiaior Kulbrii^Iit. 

" The Grcai Oouainba,*" Dec. 7, l!M(j, pp. SS-!)7. 

Reponiiif,^ of tlic great iiicaL shon;ij;e of which, Liebling coiuciids, 

was a hoax io ha\e price coiurol.^ removed. 

"Who Killed liie Monkey?" Jan. 8, 1917, pp. (iG-7:^. 

"VUv. ravjcov \\\ il\e Philadelphia paptjrs over ilie selection of New York as 
the lu adfpun ters of the United Nations. 

"Mr. Ca[)oiic and Other rriniaics," March 1, H.M7, pp. ()I-7. 

Cionnnent on the nnexpected reaction of the press to the death of Al 
Capone. Als(^ couunent on silliness in reporting of the "lilack Dahlia" 
nnirder and the escape of a monkey in New York. 

"Back U) lieforc Van Btn-en," March 22, 1917, pp. G2-8. 
Miscellaneotis happenings illustrating frailties of tlie press, 

"Pjoonierangs and Dtuls," Atig. IG, 1917, i)p. 7i-S2. 

lihistraiious of "Liebling's Law*'— tiie "disco\en'" by the Herald I'ribnnc 
of the potential gag on freedom of the press in the Taft-Hartley Act and the 
Sini^s nbortive revelations of laxity in security in the atomic energy program. 

"Probe Use Mil in Tress Flay; Reds' Button Attack Bared," Sept. 6, 
i:M7, pp. 51-60, 

The World'TcIci^raai^ fondness for headline words that express physical 
violence and the word "jjrobe." Also, conujient on the quality of wire: service 
news coverage. 

"I he Case of the Moistened Milk," Oct. 4, 1917, pp. 51-G6. 

Quaint goingsoPi reported in La Voix du lioaio^r, a paper puhlislicd in 
Vire, France. 

"We .Vdopt the Party Line," Oct. 18, 1917, pp. 67-70, 

I hc ('.S. restrictions on a Trench (>)mnuniist reporter arc (fccricd. Timers 
atteuipt to censor its employees' outside writing nnd speaking is cited. 

"*rhe Impossible Headliiic," Oct. 28, 1917, pp. 67-72. 

The papers arc relucnuit to see or admit that food prices are going np 
after the abandonment of the Ofrue of Price Administration, 
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"Preliminary Bout," Nov. 1, 1947, pp. 74-9. 

A strike at a race track brings out interesting variations in the usual 
alignment of the papers on labor issues. 

"A Long Drawn Otu 00011," Nov. 8, 1947, pp. 79-86. 

How the Neu* York papers reportctl tlie testimony of Him stars and writers 
before the House Committee on I'n-American Activities. Liebling received 
a letter from a j)uI)lish(T who say.s }ic once admitted Jiaving been wrong. 

"Horscfcathcrs Swathed in Mink," Nov. 22, 1947, pp. 66-73. 

'1 iie Times and W'orld-TcU'j^rnm, in particular, are faulted for their 
handling of welfare .scandal revelations, the "Lady in ^rink*' story. 

"A Ringside Seat at the Wedding/' Dec. 6, 1947, pp. 124-30. 
Coverage of the wedding of Princess Elizabeth and Philip IMountbatten. 

'"'*he M.H.I.," Jan. 3, 1948, pp. 46-50. 

Liebling discovers, in the New Orleans Timcs-Picnyunc, a litdc noticed 
story about the formation of a secret police force in ^^ississippi and the 
enactment of death-pL-nalty laws to deal with bus-strike violence. 

"Goodl)ye, Af.B.L," Feb. 7, 1948, pp. 54-9. 

Liebling traces the path of the ^^ississippi Bureau of Investigation story 
and wonders how many other stories of real importance are lost in the wire 
service mazes. 

"Caribbean Excursion," April 10, 1948, pp. 60-67. 

The volatile newspapers of San Juan and Port-au-Prince and the docile 
newspaper of Ciudad Trujillo. 

"Rooks Can't Hit Rack." July 10, 1948, pp. 44-52. 

A disjnue in the Hriiish press over extermination of rooks is compared 
to the dispute over the nl)olition of capital punishment. 

"Hot and Heated," Aug. M, 1948, pp. 72-80. 

Coverage of tl\e national political conventions, particularly by the colum- 
nists. 

"All About Jnsided'olicy Data," Atig. 28, 1948, pp. 40-45. 

Liebling accuses the press of coniph'city in t?ie "character murder" being 
carried out in testimony l)efore the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 
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"At the Sig:) of the Retl Herring," Se])t. i. 1918, pp. 5-l-()t). 
I low press Intciird onto ihc phrase "rctl licrriiij;." 

"The PcHoniac. the Stadium, niul the Stnuh," Seiu. 25. 1918, pp. ()2-S. 

(N)\i-ia;4f.. in N\\\- \\>\k pa[)t:r>. ol a t aiii[)ai.^ii speech hy Marokl Siasseii; 
iiioiK ration ol" atiiiiuk: in the papers lowartl Progressive I '.iny candidate 
lliiuy W'alhice, and a i^ood job of coverini; his souiiierii tour hy North 
(Carolina [)a[)crs. 

"Rc-Dc-SecTCti/ation," Oct. 23, 1918, pp. 78-87. 

Kspiona.ii^e "rcwlaiions" m the World-'fclcij^rafn are found to have been 
reporud lon.i; aji^o, ilien made sL-crtt, and ihen reported a^ain as new 
r(.'vt la [ions. 

"Peg Gives l^p on the U.S.A.," Nov. 20, 191S, pp. 67-75. 

'!"1k' priss iricti to fiinire out, after Piesident Tnunan's surprise election, 
what happened. Licbling savors the embarrassment of those who wron^rly 
reported thai Oi-wcy had won. 

"I'owarcl a One-Paper ^Pown," Feb. 12. 19P). pp. 53-S. 

C\)innu'nt npon ihe death of the S((n\ the successor to PM, Criticism of 
the f(}in-ti(il-A?ncricau\ "sl^ooiing at lifeijoais** for implying that PM and 
Si(ir stall nienil)LTs were Conuiun lists. 

•■'Phc Dohlrnms: George and Danny,'* March 12, HM9, pp. 5r)-r)2. 

Coverage of G(^i.;;eoirs Georfjje's New York wrestling debut and Danny 
Gardeha's antitrust sin'i aj^ainst [jrofessional i)asel)all. 

"La Pressc Capriciense," March 19, 1919, pp. 58-69, 

Report inti: of a murder trial in Paris illustrates laebiint^'s contention tliat 
each of tlie Parisian newspapers has its own concept irjii of trttth. 

"London "Lerrace and the Wild West,'' Murch 26, 1919, pp. 93-100. 

Siinihnities and (h'screj)ancit^s in New York paj)ers' coverage of a trij)lc 
nuniler and a train n^bbery. 

"lOO.OOO-Coniu Em-LOOO." A])ril 9, 19-19. pp. 61-70. 

The ho^tih■ty of the New ^'ork papers towartl the Cultural and .Scientific 
(ioiiference for World Peace, 

"Right I'p Louella's Ali," June 11. 1919, pj). 8(h93. 

.\ sarcastic description of coverage of the .Ali Khandlita Ilayworih wedding. 

"Spoiliglu on the jury," jnly 23, 1919, pp. 60-68. 

Nc'Aspapcrs' inter\iews witli jurors after the first trial of Alger Hiss and 
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the subscqiiciu campaign to Imve the jud.c;!.' invcsiigatcd for alleged l)ias 
againsi the jirosecuiioii. 

"Aspirins for Alums, Down With r>abushkasl" Jan. 7, 1950, pp. 52-9. 

"The Chi(ag() Trihinw. pan iiulaiiv iis t ivil deleii^r ])lans, its louting ol tl>e 
TribuiK' Towei', campaign against l)ahushkas and its ellorts to show liuti 
C:hicago has a heari of gold. 

"CassaiKlrn on l.ukc .Micliin;ni." Jan. 11, 1950, pp. 68-71. 
Afore sarcastic coinniems on the (^hieago Trilnnw. 

"Tlic ColoncTs I-"()'-mula."" Jan. 21, 1950, pp. 51-r)5. 
TUc Chicago 'rrihunr\ head hues and its partiality toward violent crimes. 

•"l^isniall)' Was ihc Word." Jan. 28, 1950, pp. 70-85. 

"I'he passing of rhe Sun. l lie Sini and the \V()rl(l'l\'lc\i^Yain were almost 
re(hnidani and (h^parnr.eni-storL' ad\eriis(.'rs decided in favor of die W'orhl- 
Trlryjinn. Iknce ilie World-'r clcj^ram Sun. 

'H'he Colonel Looks on .Xfarathon/' Afarch 25, 1950. pp. 97-105. 

The progress of Col. I^oiiert R. .M( C^ormick. pnbh'sher of ihe Chicago 
Trihunc, as he reports on a trip ihrongh I*2nroj)e and Asia. 

"Infantry War Again," Aug. 12, 1950. pp. ^lS-55. 

Tlie similarities among "sneak attacks" since the Italian iinasion of 
Kthiopia. 'I'he Hrs! few days* co\crage of the Korean War, with high praise 
for ffomer l^igart of the flcrnld T ril)unc. 

"Tiic Oracles o[ Mars," Oct. 21. 1950, pp. 107-27. 

n*he omniscience affecietl by "expert." military writers, in this case Time, 
Max Werner of the Daily Comjuiss, ami Daviil Lawrence. 

"The Oracles of Mars-Conlinned," Oct. 28, 1950. pp. 88-97. 

.\fore on the nn'iiiary "experts." tin's time Hanson Baldwin of the Tinu's 
ami Joseph Als()[j. 

"Peg and Sock." Nov. 18, n)50, pp. 119-29. 

.A criti(jii(.* of the stable of colnimnsts maimained by tlic Journal-Amrrican. 

"When the Elec torate Rocked/' Nov. 25, 1950, ])p. 86-105. 

Afiuhslijiging by the candidates in the New York gnhernaiorial atid New 
York City mayoral election campaigns. 

"The Rul^ber-'Type Arniy." April 7. 1951. pp. 05-9. 

Liebling readies the high point of his lamj^oojung of how the press 
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haniUf'S figures and statistics, catiilogiiig the wild fkicmiitions in ibc reported 
size of the Natioiinhst Chinese Army. 

"The Riii;bcr-'rypc Army: A rosl.scripi," April 28. 11151, pp. 102-S. 

KunluT ihictnaiions in thv si/e tjl the Riihhi i-'I ype Aiiny and reaction 
to the removal of Gen. l)ou.»;las Mac Arthur from cojimiand in Korea, 

"The Mmii W ho Changed the Rules," Sept. 8, 1951, pp. 63-79. 

An assessment of rhe hue W illiam Randolph Hearst, whose real impact 
was to make [Mihji.shing a fu-Jd exclusively for people ivitli a lot of money. 

"Iteu)s on the Islands," Sept. 6, 1952, pp. 92^100. 

Items from p^ipcrs in the Windward and Leeward Islands. 

"Who Won What?" Nov. 22. 1952. pp. 139-lG. 

Assessments of the Eisenhower election victoi7 in the New York press and 
the Chicago Tribune. 

"Listen, Friends-Please Listen," Dec. 13, 1952, pp. 103-9. 

An interview with a man who bought newspaper space to say that seven 
New Voik papers endorsed Misenhower. .\n instance of the Jourual-Amcricari's 
calling the World-Tclcgram a liar by name. 

"Footnotes on a Journey," Dec. 20, 1952, pp. 60-68. 

First rej^orts. in the New York j:)apers, of President-elect Eisenliower's trip 
to Korea. 

"V'Day in Court," Feb. 28, 1953, pp. 66-71. 

The nproar \n the press o\cr the exclusion of the press and public from 
pa It of the Jelke \ ice trial. 

"Death on the One Hand," .\rarch 28, 1953. pp. 105-16. 

Neuspa[)er stories during the period in which Stah'n lay near death. The 
proliferation of on-the-one-liand-this-and-on-the-other-hand-that reporting 
among the jonrnalistic seers. 

"Not Too Lopsided," May 9, 1953, pp. 110-19. 

The attention paid by the New York press to publishers at the annual 
niLTting of the American Newspaper Publishers Association. Their cflorts 
to shoot down the "one-pany press" charge made against American papers. 

**More News l)ehintl the News," A tig. I, 1953, pp. -I -1-50. 

'Fhc return of on-thcone-hand-ihis-and-on-the-other-hand-that reporting 
after the arrest of Beria. 
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"Of Vesteryc:ir-I," x\ov. 7, 1953, pp. 89-102. 

the beginning of tlie Kisenhuwcr em, Liebliiig looks back at New York 
papers at the beginning of the Kranklin Roosevelt era, starting with the 
Worhl-Tflcgrarn and Sun anti the Post. 

"Of Yesterycar-II." Nov. 14, 1953, pp. Vo-X-VS, 
The Journal-Amcricau of compared with its predecessors of I9.-53. 

"Of Yestcryc:ir-III," Nov. 21, 195:3, pp. 197-208. 
*l"he Times and Herald Tribune of 1953 compared with those of 1933. 

"Of Yc'btmcar-lV," Nov. 28, 1953, pp. 83-99. 
I he D(uly Xczcs and Mirror of 1953 compared with those of 1933. 

"4"lic foiisorial Elceiion," Nov. 20, 1951, pp, lGS-78, 

The New York papers' reactions to tiie congressional elections of 195-1 
inter'H-eting the rcsuhs as a Republican "victory" though the party lost 
coiurol of tile Congress and some govei norshii)s. 

"W. R.. Jr., in ihc U.S.S.R.," 1-eb. 27, 1955, pp. 61-75. 

I he twists and turns of the Hearst "pany-Jine" on Russia, inspired by the 
reports on a trip to Russia by WiUiam Randolph Hearst, Jr. 

"New York Revisited," Oct. 29, 1955, pp. 106-16. 

Licbling returns to New York after months in Europe and joyfully renews 
his accjuaintance with the New York papers. 

"Kdcn Must Go-Or Must He?" Nov. 21, 195G, pp. 125-32. 

The wrangling in the London press o\er whether the ceasefire in the 5ucz 
War indicated defeat or victon' for Prime Afinistcr Ecien. 

"Do You Belong in Journalism?" May M, 1960, pp. 105-12. 

Monopoly trends in the American press. Liebling recalls recent deaths of 
newspapers and tells \vhy the lessening of competition is bad. 

"The Coast Recedes," May 21, 1960, pp. 121-30. 

How the New York papers reacted to the Z-2 spy plane incident. 

"Inllamcd But Cool," Aug. 20, I960, pp. 86-98. 

The handling of the union and management viewpoints by the Times and 
Herald Tribune in the Long Island R:ul Road strike. 

"The Big Decision," Oct. 29, I960, pp. M6-50. 

I'he (juadrt.'unial rite of the new.si)apers in waiting uiuil late in the cam- 
paign before making their unsurprising presideiuial endorsements. 
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••Wlicn News Isn't," Nov. :k \%0, pp. lS2-rK 

The almost uii;iiiim(jus silence of the New \oYk iicwsiJapers about an ap- 
j)ruacliiiig Aiiicrican Newspaper Guild strike (leadline. Liebling mourns tliat 
television seems lo be taking (uev the i(.ib oi foiiiiing the i)ublic*s im[MCssions 
ol presiileniial taiulidatcs. 

"roicinkin Rides Again." A]3vn 'iU, IIKH, pj^. 1111-5. 

Gagarin's Ili.i^lu into .space and some American writerii' "liour grapes" 
attiiu. e toward the Russians" achifvement. 

••A Look lit tiic Record," Oct. M, 19()2, pp. 187-9.1 

Liebling is highly critical ol W. A. Swanberg's biography Citizen Hearst. 
The Boston Ktrord-Ainrriciui is an exami)le ol' what Hearst newspapers are 
like. 

"A Touch oi Wall Street," Nov. 25, 19GL pp. 218-27. 

•Some kind words lor the Posl, but also misgivings that the Post\ outlook 
mav be changing to reflect that of a more aflluent society. 

"Dressed in Dynamite," Jan. 12, 1963, pp, 91-9. 
The wonders of crime reporting in the Las Vegas Su7i. 

•'Oliers and Demands," Jan. 26, 1963, pp. 110-20. 

The issues and causes of the New York iie\vspaper strike, and the New 
York Sliuidard, a strike-spawned publication. 

"iiack," March 16, 1963, pp. 173-9. 
The renewal of publication by the Post, 

"Step by Step with Mr. Raskin," April 13, 1963, pp. M3-52. 

High praise for A. H. Raskin of the Times for his epic account of the 
New \oYk news[)aper strike and for the Times, too. 

OlliKK PlUNCirAL AlU'lCM'.S ON THE PrESS 

"Publisher: ^I'be Boy in the Pistachio Shirt." Tiic Sciu Yorker, Aug. 
2. 1911. pp. 21-28. ' 

"Pid^lisher: The Pax Howardiensis," The Xczu Yorker, Atig. 9, 19U, 
pp. 20-31. 

"Ptiiilisher: An Iniproniptti Pulitzer/' The New Yorker, Aug. 16, 
1911. j)p. 20-27. 
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"Publisher: Onte Again She Ltnsi *er Nime," Tlic Xeio Yorker, 
Aug. 2:). HMI, pp. 23-33. 

A four-pan profile of Roy \V. Howard, dwelling on Howard's llaniboyant 
afrectatioiis and exploits and generally depicting liini as a shallow person 
and journalist. 

**A Free Press."" DuriuioiiiJi Aliuuui Al (i^dzi ne , Feb. 19-17, pp. 13-15, 

Licbling niaimains that the press is free for iliose who can alford die 
huge fniancial invesirnenL and lIku the profiL motive shaj)es the press in 
America. 

"No Retrogression," 7Vie \'eiu Yorker, Atig. 21, 1918, pp. 71-4. 

A review of Greene's Star Reporters (Vtd j! of Their Stories and Andrews' 
Washiui'ton Witch Hun I, h'n:h\in\; conunenis on wiiat good rejjorting 
should be. 

"'Fhc Press," Holiday, 7:2 (Feb. 1950), pp. 98-101, 121-8. 

As part of an issue on Washington. Liebling tlescriijes the Washington 
press corps, how ii goes about gathering information and its virtues and 
failings. 

"Second Clity: U-At Her Feel the .Slaiji Deer," The Xexu Yorker, 
Jan. 19, 1952, pp. 32-55. 

Extensive comnicnt on Col. Rol)ert R. McCormick. pubhsher <:[ the 
Chicago Tribune, and an outline of the newsj)aj)er situation in Chicago. 

"Notes and Comnieiu" (first iicni). The Nezv Yorker, Sept. 20, 1958, 
p. 32. 

Liebling pleads for an oflicial time limit on recognition of fallen statesmen 
and govermnents. 

"A View With Alarm," The Xeie Yorker, Dec. 20, 1958, pp. 113-18. 

A review of Josejih aiul Ste\vart Alsop's The Reporter's T rade, plus an 
appraisal of josei)h .Msop's journah'sni. 

"Notes and Comment" (hrst item), 'The \'eie Yorker. Jan. 21, 1959, 
p. 25. 

Liebling desci ibes how he learned from the newspapers of the rccovciy of 
a stolen bal>y~a penetrating^ insi<5ht into why Lieblin^; and other people 
sometimes find the newspapers indispensable. 

"Notes ciud Conimeiu" (first item). The Mew Yorker, Jan. U3, 19^)0, 
\)\). 23-4. 

Liebling restates Albert C>anuis' jMoposal for the establishmeiu of a critical 
newspaper to follow the regular newspapers. 
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"Notes and Commciu" (first item), Tlie Xciv Yorker, Nov, 19, 19G0, 

p. 11. 

The constmit ilroiio of coninierci;ils duriiij; ilic Election Night television 
coverage prom pis L.iebHnj,^ to com phi in lhat people .shouhl be able to sec 
straight iicws *"u"ibiue-free" ai least one nighi every four years. 



